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PREFACE. 


2 „ the Form or Matter, of the ens 
oy [ing Diſcourſe may be thought to 
and in need of further Apology 
"= hn that general one of the Author's 
W, 2 and Imperfections, which is al- 
ways decent, and almoſt always neceſſary, to 
make to the Reader, I defire this following Ad- 
vertiſement may paſs with him for ſuch. As 
| fo the Form, the Subject being of the greateſt 
Weight and Gravity i in it ſelf; and here treat- 
ed abſtractedly, I have aimed at nothing, in 
the Style, but Exadtne in the Expreſſion, 
and Clearneſs in the Conſtruction : Content to 
have it without further Ornament than what 
Truth beſtous upon it: And it being capable 
of affording Science, I have not only preſer- 
ved Striftneſs of Method, but have not been 
over ſtudious to decline even the Formality of 
it. Now theſe are Circumſtances which, the 
they aſſiſt the gentle Reader in the [I ntelligence 
4 A Diſcourſe, yet render his Employment 
eſs agreeable and amuſing. But this 1s not 
the worſt, For, relying on the Strength of 
my Demonſtration, I have laboured to 8 
A 2 t 


7 iv PRET ACE. . 
the Diſcourſe within ſuch a Compaſs as that 
the whole may be commodiouſiy read at once. 
But it treating of a great Variety of Particu- 
lars, I was neceſſitated to be very brief in 
many Points of Importance : Which had been 
inexcuſable had not my Subject confined me to 

yalified Readers, and my Choice led me to 
Jack as a great Ancient requeſted for Fudges 
of his Writings, Tales meorum Scriptorum 
velim Judices qui Reſponſionem non ſemper 
deſiderent, quum, his quæ leguntur, audierint 
aliquid contradici. 
As to the Matter; Writing in an Age that, 
of all others, ſeems moſt to be attentive. to diſ- 
engage it ſelf from Prejudices, enlarge its 
Fiews, and fallow Truth and Nature whi- 
therſoever they lead; to. ſo juſt, ſo generous, 
and prevalent a Spirit I. ſhall have the lejs 
Occaſion to apologize for the Latitude of my 
| Theory. But this is the peculiar Happineſs 
of our own Times, It was not. always. /a. 
When Dr. Faylor about a Century ago, com- 
poſed his Liberty of Propheſying in Defence 
of Religious Toleration, (the firſt Book on that 
Subjett wrote on reaſonable Principles, tho 
IN he had fo flrongly vindicated the Right, and 
that, in Favour of the Eſtabliſhed Church 
under Oppreſſion and Perſecution; which had 
ah br for the want of a Teſt-Law 


1 


ure ber; yet ſuch was the ſtrange Per- 
werfity of ſome Men, at that Time, that the 
great: Author was accuſed and calumniated 
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| PanrACK. 
for having. vindicated their Right of forving 
God according ta their ' Conſcrences ; becauſe 


extenfive ta all the reſt of Mankind. They would 
accept of Toleration on no other Terms but be- 
cauſe they were the true Church. I nd my En- 
gagement to be much tbe fame with this excel- 
lent Writer's. When Attempts had been, and 


are ſtill making, to violate the Immuntties of 


the Eſtabliſhed Religion, which have proved 


ſo far ſucceſsful as to induce a very prevailing 


Opinion that it, with its Attendant, a Teſt- 
Law. was a Violation of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, I preſumed, very unworthy as 
Jam, to. fland up in its Defence. And to do 
this to more Advantage, I bave all along rea- 
ſaned, on the Principles of our Adverſaries 
themſelves, to prove that an Eſtabliſhed Church 
and a Teſt are agreeable to thoſe Laws, whe- 
ther ſuch Church be the true one or no. So 
far, TI ſay, we are alike. But as greatly as 
that Author has the Advantage of me in the 
noble Elegance, Learning, and Force of bis 
Compoſition, which, I truly think, is as great 
as can well be; ſo greatly have I the Advan- 
tage of him in the Felicity of the Times I 
write in. That narrow, ſour, ignorant Spi- 
rit of Bigotry, bleſſed be God, 1s now no more, 
A learned one, of Liberty, and Chriſtian Cha- 
rity, univerſally prevails. So that that Free- 


dom of Thought, which then gave ſo much C 


fence, now creates a Prepoſſeſſion altoget 
| | ; favous 
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be did it on Principles which made that Right | 
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vi PR EF ACE. 
favourable to the Writer. But if after all, 
T ſhould chance to be miſtaken in the Humour 
of the Times, as it would be no great Wonder 
if I ſhould, the Words of this illuſtrious Wri- 
ter, with a little Alteration, will be my beſt 
Apology. — ** When a Perſecution (ſays he in 
« his general Epiſtle to his Polemical Dif- | 
courſes) * did ariſe againſt the Church of ; 
England, and that I intended to make & : 
Defenſative for my Brethren and my ſelf, : 
« by pleading for a Liberty to our Conſciences 4 
« fo perſevere in that Profeſſion which was = 
« warranted by all the Laws of God and our | 
« Superiors, ſome Men were angry and would 
« not be ſafe that Way, becauſe I had made 
« the Roof of the Sanctuary ſo wide that 
« more might be ſheltered under it than they 
« had a Mind ſvould be ſaved harmleſs : Men 
« would be ſafe alone or not at all, ſuppoſing 
« that their Truth and good Cauſe was war- 
« ranty enough to preſerve it ſelf. And they 
ce thought true, it was indeed warranty e- 
« nough againſt Perſecution, if Men have be- 
« ſieved it to be the Truth. But becauſe we 
« were fallen under the Power of our worſt E- 
« nemies, they looked upon us as Men in Miſper- 
« ſuaſion and Error; and therefore I was to 
« defend our Perſons that whether our Cauſe 
e was right or wrong (for it would be ſuppoſed 
« wrong) yet we might be permitted in Li- 
« berty and Impunity. But then the conſe- 
« quent would be this, that if we, when we 
* Were 
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* were ſuppoſed to be in Error, were yet to 
« be indempnified, then others alſo, whom we 
te thought as ill of, were to rejoice in the ſame 
* Freedom, becauſe this Equality is the great 
* Inſtrument of Fuſtice. Of this, ſome Men 
te were impatient; and they would have all 
* the World ſpare them, and yet they would 
* ſpare no Body, But becauſe this is too un- 
te reaſonable I need no Excuſe for my Wri- 
c ting to other Purpoſes. — I CANNOT RE= 
© PENT ME OF SPEAKING TRUTH, OR po- 
c ING CHARITY. 
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Pn E 
Of the Nature and End of Civil and 
of Religious Society. 


Ser. I. 


N 2/abliſhed Religion anda Tejl- Law, 
che Two great Soleciſms as we are 
made to believe in modern Poli- 

ON tics, are the Subject of the follow- 

ing Diſcourſe. A Subject that has 

not only, in common with moſt 
other of Importance, been much perplexed with 
the Commixture of Civil and Religious Intzreſts 
B and 
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and Prejudices; but hath this, peculiar to it, to 


have the Defenders and Oppoſers of a Teſt, both 
proceed upon the ſame Principle, and that an er- 
roneous one. For where Two Parties go upon 
different, they naturally begin with examining 
one another's, whereby the true one is at length 
ſettled, and, by its Aid, the Controverſy time- 
ly determined; but where a falſe Principle has the 
Luck to be embraced by both Sides, they may 
wrangle for ever, and be, after all, but further 
from the Truth. Thus, of the Two Parties, in- 
to which we are divided, in this Matter, the one 
defends a Teſt on ſuch Reaſonings as deſtroy a 
Tolleration, and the other oppoſes it on ſuch as 
conclude equally againſt the very Eſſence and 
Being of a national Religion. While the Argu- 
ments of both, as we obſerved, bottom upon 
one and the ſame miſtaken Foundation. 
The Principles of Society, Civil and Religi- 
ous, here delivered, will, without any particular 
Application, clearly lay open the Iniquity of the 
intollerent Spirit of the one, and the direct and 
neceſſary Conſequences, deduced from thoſe Prin- 
ciples, will as ſtrongly prove the Miſchiefs at- 
tendant on the licentious Concluſions of the o- 
ther. And having done this, from thoſe clear 
Principles, and thoſe neceſſary Conſequences, 
we ſhall eſtabliſh the perfect Concord and Agree- 
ment, between Religious-Liberty and a Teſt- 
Law. And in the laſt Place, detect the deluſive 
Principle above mentioned, upon which both 
Parties have gone, and ſhew how it has led both, 
as extraordinary as it may ſeem, to quite con- 
trary Concluſions. | 
Inveterate Miſtakes therefore, about a Subject 
of ſuch Importance, would be a ſufficient Apo- 
logy for the Expediency of this Diſcourſe at any 
/ e Hime, 
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Religious Society. 3 
Time, altho* ſome late Occurrences had not 
made it particularly ſeaſonable at the preſent. 
Our unhappy Diviſions in the State have it 
ſeems, amoog(t the various Intrigues of Parties, 
afforded Opportunity and Encouragement to the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters to enter upon Meaſures 
for the Repeal of the Teſt law. We are told 
by the weekly Writers, who call themſelves the 
Friends and Servants of the Government, of a 
certain Party, which was the firſt Projector of 


this Scheme, for throwing the State into Convul- 


ſions, by a Diſſolution of the original Union be- 
tween the Two Societies: For what leſs would 
the bringing ſo many and diſcordant Sects into 
the wretched Remnants of an Eſtabliſhmenc 
in a very little Time produce? However, this 
Deſign, it not abortive, at preſent ſleeps with 
the Contrivers of ic. I do not queſtion but my 
Reader will be ready to felicitate his Country on 
the conſiderable Share theſe Friends and Servants 
of the Government above mentioned, who gave 
ſuch early Warning of the Project, muſt proba- 
bly have had in the defeating it. He will doubt- 
leſs figure to himſelf in theſe Men the Conſer- 
yators of public Liberty ; he will be before Hand 
with us in gueſſing at the Arguments they em- 
loyed to demonſtrate our full Enjoyments of re- 
Ti Rights in a large and leg1l Tollcration. But 
how aſtoniſhed will he be to be told, if he yer wants 
to be told, that theſe Pleaders for the Govern- 
ment, theſe Advocates for the Miniſtry, have 
largely and affectedly ſet themſelves to prove, 
which was more than even the Party required or 
expected of them, that a Teſt-law, was in it ſelf 
iniquitous; and that to remove the Grievance 
was the finiſhing Stroke, to a free Conſtitution, 
and would make a glorious Period to the juſt 
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and generous Labours of a miniſterial Patriot }- | 
Differing only from their Adverfaries in this, that 


the preſent was not altogether fit for the Perfect- 
. Ing ſo great a Work: But at the ſame Time aſſur- 
ing us that their Patrons would take the firſt 
Opportunity to ſhew the World how deſirous they 
were of removing this heavy Burthen from the 
Necks of a free People. But how will it encreaſe 
his Wonder when he is further told that even 
a revealed Religion has not had better Quarter 
from theſe Men than an e/tablifhed one: And 
that whatever Concern they may pretend for the 
Impreſſions which a Faction may make upon the 
Minds of the People, it is moſt evident, their 
real and greateſt is leſt Religion' ſhou!d make 
any? Hence, with a peculiar Aim doubtleſs to 
conciliate to their Patrons the Love and Reve- 
rence of the Clergy, their frequent Returns of 
wild Panegyricks on Naturaliſm, their contemp- 
tuous Treatment of the very Name of Revelati- 
on, and their heavy-laboured Invectives againſt the 
Order ir has inſtituted, But they may preſume 
perhaps on a particular Indulgence from ſome ſu- 
perior Dextetity in their Trade: And being of 
ſuch important Service to the State, the Pecca- 
dillo of Impiety may be eaſily remitted to them. 
An Earneſt, whatever Indulgence their Maſters 
give them, I think it would be but Wiſdom in 


their Adverſarys to allow them more. *Tis cer- 


rain the Advantages they have got, are greatly 
owing to theſe with whom they have to deal. To 
expote them therefore ſo openly as they do to pub- 
lic Contempt is ill Policy, and may- occaſion a 
Change of Hands to the Diſadvantage of the 
Party. Whoſe Writers, if they can but keep their 
own Counſel, have at preſent little to fear from 


Men whole natural Talents are fitted to ſerve no 
| Caule, 
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Faule, who have Indiſcretion enough to injure 

the beſt, and Deprayity of Heart to aggravate 

be very worſt, which they may probably ſome 
ime or other chance to be engaged in. 

The Reader then will ealily believe that it 
was ndt for the ſake of ſuch,” that the Conſide- 
rations here offered to the Public were laid to- 
gether, They are indeed oppoſed to Writers of 
a different Stamp and Character. It has unhap- 

ily befallen that ſome to whom this Kingdom 
1s chiefly ind2bred for the profoundeſt Inquiries 
jnto Truth, and the ſtrongeſt Defences of public 
Liberty“. whoſe Vertues have raiſed them, liv- 
ing and dead, to the higheſt Rank of Reputation, 
and Poſts of Authority, and whoſe Names, as 
long as any Regard is had to Truth or Liberty 
in Great Britain, will be eſteemed glorious to their 
Age and Country; it has unfortunately happen- 
ed, I ſay, to theſe to think hardly of a Teſt-law, 
and of-a national Religion fo ſecured; From 
whence this aroſe will be ſhewn it its Place. In 
the mean Time the Reader is only defired to 
. ſuſpend all Prejudice to great Names till he has 
ſeen what can be ſaid to evince him of their Mi- 
take. 
It is not my Deſign i in this Diſcourſe to enter 
at all into the particular Queitions that the late 
Occurrences may have revived on this Subject, 
Such as the Expediency or Inexpediency, at this 
Juncture, to enlarge the Bottom of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment in order to. ſtrengthen the general Inte- 
reſts of Proteſtantiſm. I own my ſelf entirely un- 
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fit to interfere in thoſe Queſtions; andleave them 
with a becoming Submiſſion to the Wiſdom of 
my Superiors. Had no more been ventilated in 
the late Diſputes on this Subject, the Public had 
not been troubled with the following Diſcourſe. 
But when the abſtract Principle of Right was 
found to be appeal'd to by both Parties, and fo 
extravagantly drove, that the oneSide was for hav- 
ing our Eſtabliſhment believed of divine Right 
and the other, a Teſt, the Violation of all hw 
man ones; it was thought not unſeaſonable to 
arrempt the expoſing the pernicious Conſequen- 
ces of both thele Opinions, when in ſo doing it 
would appear that the preſent happy Conſtituti- 
on of Church and State was erected on true, 
ſolid, and laſting Foundations, 

This alone being our Subject, we ſhall not ſeek 
to defend an Eſtabliſhment and a Teſt by the 
Laws of this or that State, or on the Principles 
of this or that Scheme of Religion, but on the 
great and unerring Maxims of the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations. And when on Occaſion we 
happen to apply Reaſoning here inforced to this 
or that Church, it will be only fo far forth as 
they are conformable to that Law. | 


8 EC r. II. 


T O lay our Foundation therefore with ſufficient 
Strength, it will be neceſſary, tho' in the moſt 
conciſe Manner, to conſider the Nature of Man 
in general, and of that civil Community which 
he invented with ſo much Benefit to his Kind: 
thar ſeeing his Wants, and the Remedies he ap- 
plied to them, we may better judge of their F- 
nels to, and Qperations on each other, 
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Religious Society. 7 
The Appetite of Self- preſervation being moſt 
idiſper ſibly neceſſary to every Animal, Nature 
has made it the ſtrongeſt of all their Appetites. 
And tho', in rational Animals, Reaſon alone 


might be ſuppoſed ſufficient to anſwer the End 


for which this Appetite is beſtowed on others, 


yet, the better to ſecure that End, Nature has 


oiven Man, likewiſe, a very conſiderable Share 
of the ſame Inſtinct with which ſhe has endow- 


ed Brutes ſo admirably to provide for their Pre- 


ſervation. : Now, whether it was ſome plaſtic Na- 


ture that was here in Fault, which the great Ba- 
con ſays, knows not how to keep a mean T, or that. 


it was all owing to the perverſe Uſe of human 
Liberty, certain it is, that born away with the 
Pleaſure of gratifying this Appetite, Man in a 
State of Nature ſoon ran into very violent Exceſ- 
ſes : and never thought he had ſufficiently provid- 


ed for his own Being, till he had deprived his 


Fellows of the free Enjoyment of theirs. Hence 
all thoſe Evils of mutual Violence, Rapine, and 
Slaughter, that, in a State of Nature, amongſt 
Equals, muſt needs abound. Becauſe, tho“ Man, 
in this State, was not without a Law, which ex- 
ated Puniſhment on evil Doers, yet the Admi- 
niſtration of that Law not being in common 
Hands, but either in the Perſon offended, who 
being a Party would be apt to inforce the Pu- 
niſhment to exceſs; or elſe in the Hands of eve 


one, as the Offence was againſt Mankind in ge- 


neral, which affecting the good of particulars 
not immediately or directly, would be remiſly ex- 
ecuted. And very often where both theſe Ex- 
tcutors of the Law of Nature were diſpoſed to be 
impartial and exact, in the Adminiſtration of 


+ Modum tenere neſcia eſt. 
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Juſtice, they would yet want Power to inforee it. 
Which altogether, would much inflame the Evils 
above mentioned; which would ſoon become as 


\ 


general, and as intollerable as the Hebbeiſts re-, 


preſent them, in that State, to be, was it not for 
the reſtraining Principle of ReLiGion that kept 
Men from running altogether into the Confuſion 
neceſſarily conſequent on the Principle of inordi- 
dinate Self- love. But yet it could not, in this 
State, operate with ſufficient Efficacy for Want, 
as we obſerved: before, of a common Arbiter, 
who had Impartiality enough fairly to apply the 


the Rule of Right, and Power to inforce its Ope- 


rations. So that theſe Two PRINcILES were in 
endleſs Jar; and, as Chanee directed, ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes the other became prevalent, 
The reſtraining Principle of REL1G1on therefore, 
ſound ir neceſſary to call in a Civil MAGISTrRATE, 
as an Allye to turn the Ballance. 
Thus was Society invented for a Remedy a- 
gainſt Injuſtice: And a Magiſtrate by mutual Con- 
ſent appointed to give a Sanction to ** that com- 
% mon Meaſfure to which, Reaſon teaches us, 
© that Creatures of the ſame Rank and Species, 
« promiſcuouſly born to the ſame Advantages of 
« Nature, and to the Uſe of the ſame Faculties, 
have all an equal Right“ . Where it is to be 
obſerved, that tho? Society provides for all thoſe 
Conveniencies and Accommodations of more e- 
legant Life, which Mankind muſt have been 
content to have been without, in a State of Na- 
ture, yet it is more than probable that theſe 
were never thought of when Society was firſt 
inſtituted : But that they were the mutual vio- 

* Lock. 

7 Tho? the judicious Hooker, thinks thoſe Advantages were 


principally intended when Man firſt entered into Society. His 
ences 
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ble, that ſer Men on contriving this Remedy. 


| — the Mind than good imagined: And the 


Means of removing the one is much eaſier diſco- 


vered than the way to procure the other: And 


this by the wiſe Diſpoſition of Nature; the a- 
voiding Evil being neceſſary to gur Exiſtence, 
not ſo, the procuring Pleaſure. Beſides the Idea 
of thoſe unexperienced Conveniencies would be 
at beſt very obſure : And how unable Men would 


he, before tryal, to judge that Society could be- 


ſtow them, we may geſs by obſerving how little, 
even now, the generality of Men, who enjoy thoſe 
Bleſſings, know or reflect that they are owing to 
Society, or how it procures them, becauſe it does 
it, neither immediately nor directly. But they 
would have a lively ſenſe of Evils felt; and 
would know that Society was the Remedy, be- 
cauſe the very Definition of the Word would 
teach them how it becomes ſo. 


ee 
$4 Society thus eſtabliſhed ; from this Time 
Men, as the Poet ſays, 

* abſiſtere bello, 
Oppida cæ perunt munire, & ponere leges, „ 
Ne quis Fur eſſet, neu Latro, neu quis Adulter.“ | 
Words are theſe ** Bur, foraſmuck as we are not by our 
* ſelves ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with competent Store 


* of Things needful for ſuch a Life as our Nature doth de- 
* fire, a Life fit for the Dignity of Man : Therefore to ſup- 
* ply theſe Defects and Imperfections which are in us, living 
* ſingly and ſolely by 2 , we are naturally induced to. 
ſeek Communion and Fellow ſhip.with others. This was the 
* Cauſe of Men's unit'ng themſelves at firſt into politique Societies. 
1 Eccl. Pol. L. 1. f 10. 
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| lences and Injuſtices, at length become jntolera- - 


Becauſe Evil felt has a much ſtronger Influence - 
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But as before, RxLiGion alone was an ineffee- 
tual Remedy to moral Diſorders, ſo now, Socix- 
TY, without other Aſſiſtance, would be equally 


inſufficient. . 
1. For, firſt, its Laws can have no further 


Efficacy than to reſtrain Men from an open Violati- 


on of Right, while what is done amiſs in private, 
thoꝰ equally tending to the public Prejudice, eſ- 
capes their Animadverſion. And Man, ſince his 
entering into Society would greatly have im- 
proved his Malice in the ſecret way of working. 
For now an effectual Security being provided a- 
gainſt open Violence, and the inordinate Principle 
of Self- love, ſtill the ſame, ſecret Craft was the 
Art to be improved; and the firſt Principle of the 
Myſtery being a Pretence to Diſintereſtedneſs; 
what Advantages it would afford to thoſe pri- 
vate Miſchiefs which Civil-Laws could not take 
Notice of, is not difficult to conceive. 

2. But, ſecondly, the Influence of Civil-Laws 
cannot in all Caſes be extended even thus far, 
namely to the reſtrainiug an open Violation of 
Right. It cannot then, when the ſevere Prohi- 
bition of one Irregularity threatens the bringin 
on a greater: And this will always be the Caſe 
when the Irregularity is owing to the Intempe- 
rance of the natural Paſſions. Hence it has come 
to paſs that no great and flouriſhing State could 
ever puniſh what is called ſimple Fornication, 
in ſuch a Manner as its ill Influence on Society 
was confeſſed to deſerve, Becauſe it was always 
found that a too ſevere Reſtraint of this, ope- 
ned the Way to worſe Luſts. 
3. But this was. not all, there was a further In- 
efficacy in human Laws. The Legiſlature in en- 
quiring into the mutual Duiets and Devoirs of 
Citizens, ariling from their Equality of Condi- 

tion, 


J Cognizance of them; and that they were ſuppo- 
. ſed not ſo immediately and vitally to affect the 
Being of Society, Of this latter Kind, are Grati- 
- | tude, Hoſpitality, Charity, &c. concerning ſuch, 
e for theſe Reaſons, Civil- Laws are generally ſi- 
e lent. And yet, tho' it may be true that theſe 
e Duties which humane Laws thus overlook may 
„ not ſo directly affect Society, it is very certain 
i- that their Violation brings as fatal, tho* not ſo 
de ſwift, Deſtruction upon it, as that of the Duties 
of perfect Obligation. A very competent Judge, 
ws | and who too ſpeaks the Sentiment of Antiquity 
ar, concerning this Matter, hath not ſcrupled to 
of | fay— *©* Ur ſcias per ſe expetendam eſſe rati 
hi- © animi adfectionem, per ſe fugienda res > in- 
ng, ll gratum eſſe: Quoniam nihil gu concordian 
aft % Hhumani generis diſſociat ac diſtrabit, quam hoc vi- 
pe- I ſium “. 
me 4. But further, beſides theſe Duties both of 
uld IN perfect and imperfect Obligation, for the en- 
on, N couraging and enforcing ot which Civil- Society 
iety I was invented, Society it ſelf begot and produ- 
rays Iced a new Set of Duties which are, to ſpeak in 
ope- the Mode of the Legiſlature, of imperfect Ob- 
Ilgation, unknown to the State of Nature. The 
In- Mfirſt and principal of which is, that antiquated 
en- forgotten Virtue called the Love ar our Coun» 
$s of Ira WS. F | 
ndi- I * Seneca de Benef, L. 4. C. 18. 1 
tion, C 2 5. But 


ry | 

Religious Society, . 11 
tion, found thoſe Dutys to be of Two Sorts, 
The firſt, they intitled the Duties of Peryect 
OBL1GAaTION, becauſe Civil-Laws could readily 
and commodiouſly, and were of neceſſity requir- 
ed to inforce their Obſervation. The other, they 
called the Duties of ImperreECTOBL1GaTION ; not 


that Morality does not as ſtrongly exact them, 
but becauſeCivil-Laws could not conveniently take 
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5. But laſtly, Society not only introduced 3 
new Set of Duties, but likewiſe increaſed and in- 


' flamed, to an infinite Degree, thoſe inordinate 


Appetites for whoſe Correction it was invented 
and introduced; like ſome kinds of powerful Me- 
dicines that, at che very Time they are workin 


a Cure, heighten the Malignity of the Diſeaſe. 


For the Appetites take their Birth from our real 
or imaginary Wants. Our real Wants are ne- 


| ceſſarily and unalterably the ſame; exceeding 


few, and eaſily relieved, and ariſe only from the 
natural Imbecillity of our Condition. Our phan- 
raſtick Wants are infinitely numerous, to be 
brought under no certain Meaſure nor Standard, 


and increaſe” exactly in proportion to our Im- 


provements in the Arts of Life. But the Arts 

Life owe their Original to Civil-Society ; and 
the more perfect the Policy is, the higher do 
thoſe Improvements riſe, and, with them, are 
Wants, as we ſay, proportionably increaſed and 
our Appetites inflamed. For the Violence of 
thoſe Appetites that ſeek the 'Gratification of 
our imaginary Wants is much ſtronger than that 
raiſed by our real Wants, Not only becauſe thoſe 
are more numerous, which gives conſtant Exer- 
Ciſe to the Appetites; and more unreaſonable, 
which makes the Gratification more difficult ; 
and alrogerher unnatural, to which there is nd 
Meaſure ; but principally becauſe vicious Cuſtom 
has affixed a kind of Reputation to the Gratifi- 
cation of the phantaſtic Wants, which it has not 
done to the Relief of the real ones. So that, on 
the whole, our Wants increaſe in Proportion to 
the Advancement and perfecting of the Arts of 
Life. But in Proportion to our Wants, fo is our 


Uneaſineſs to our Uneaſineſs, fo our Endeavours 


to remove it—to our Endeayours, ſo the _ 
— * * 4 M4. , r . 1 3 neſs 


Religious Hociety. 
neſs of human Reſtraint. Hence it is evident, 
that in a State of Nature where little is conſulted 
but the Support of our Exiſtence, our Wants 
muſt be few and our Appetites ia Proportion 
weak; and that in Civil- Society where the Arts 
of Life are cultivated, our Wants muſt be many 
and our Appetites in Proportion ſtrong. 

Thus on the whole we fee that Society by its 
own proper Force cannot provide for the Obſerv- 
ance*of above one Third Part of moral Dutys; 


and of that Third but imperfectly. We ſee 
likewiſe, how by the peculiar Influence of its Na- 


ture it enlarges the Duty of the Citizen at the 
ſame Time that it leſſens his natural Ability for 
the Performance. | 

To ſupply theſe Defects in Civil-Laws there 
muſt be added ſome other coactive Power that 
has its Influence upon the Mind of Man, to keep 


Society from running back into Confuſion, But. 


there is no other than the Power of Religion. 
Which teaching an overruling Providence the 
Rewarder of good Men and the Puniſher of ill, 
can oblige to the Duties of imperfe# Obligation, 
which human Laws overlook ; and reaching like- 
wiſe that this Providence is Omniſcient, that it 
ſees the moſt ſecret Actions and Intentions of 
Men, and has given Laws for the perfecting their 
Nature, will oblige to thoſe Duties of perfect Ob- 
ligation, which humane Laws cannot feach'or in- 
force. 3 | 

Thus we have in general explained the mutual 
Aid Religion and Civil-Policy lend to each o- 
ther. Not unlike that which Two Allies in the 
ſame Quarrel may reciprocally receive againſt a 
common Enemy. While one Party is cloſely 
preſſed, the other comes up to its Relief, diſen- 
gages the firſt, gives it Time to rally, and re- 
ni os oh ; cruit 
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14 Of a Croll and | 
cruit its Powers: By this Time the aſſiſting Par- 
ty is, in its Turn, likewiſe puſhed, and needs the 
Aid of that which it relieved, which is now rea- 
dy to repay the Obligation. From henceforth 
the Two Parties ever act in Conjunction, and, 
by that means, keep the common Enemy at a 
Stand, os 2; 5 
This uſe of Religion to the State was ſeen by 
the Learned, and felt by all Men of every Age 
and Nation. The ancient World particularly 
was ſo firmly convinced of this Truth, that the 
greateſt Secret of the ſublime Art of Legillation 
conſiſted in this, how beſt, Religion might be ap- 
plied to ſerve Society. The particular Methods 
they employed, and the ſeveral artful Detours 
they uſed to arrive at this End are in the ſecond 
Book of the Treatiſe mentioned in the Appendix 
at large explained. But what would we more, 
when the Adverſaries of all Religion, themſelves 
confeſs this Truth? For, from this moſt apparent 
Neceſſity of Religion to Society, the Atheiſt for- 
med his famous Argument againſt the divine Ori- 
inal of it, which makes ſo great a Figure in the 
Syſtems of ancient and modern Infidelity. Criti- 
as of Athens, one of the Thirty Tyrants, and the 
moſt execrable of the Thirty, has delivered this 
Doctrine in the moſt beautiful Iambics. Which 
curious Fragment from Sextus Empiricus, the 
Reader may not perhaps be diſpleaſed ro ſee. 
It being a Confeſſion not ſimply from an Adver- 
ſary, but from a moſt experienced one, whoſe 
public Station had taught him what Religion 
was able to do for Society. His Words are to 
this Purpoſe. .* There was a Time when Man 


T 'H , d Aras arlguruy 840 x Ingaudn, l- 
2»SÞ 5 vers, &. Apud Sext, Emp. adv. Phyſ. C. 9. 
« lived 
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&« lived like a Savage without Government or 


&« Laws: The Miniſter and Executioner of Vi- 
„ olence. When there was neither Reward an- 


$ 54. There are many various Readings of this Fragment, and 
have choſe that which 1 ht the trucſt. That Critias was 
the Author of it, how much ſoever the Critics ſeem inclin'd 
to give it to Euripides, I make no Scruple to aſſert. The Dif. 
Keuky lyes here — Sextus Empiricus expreſly gives it as Critias's 
whom he qualifies with the Title of one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
So that here could be no Miſtake of Names in the Tranſcripti- 


ons of the MSS. Yet Plutarch is ſtill more expreſs for Euripides; 


names the Play it ed to, and adds this further Circum- 
ſtance, that the Poet choſe to broach his Impiety under the 
Character of Sihiphus ro keep clear of the Laws, Thus are Two 
of che moſt knowing and correct Writers of Antiquity judged 
to be irreconcilable in a plain Matter of Fact. Mr. Petit wh 
has examined the Matter at large [O8ſerv. Miſcel. L. 1. C. 1 
declares for the Authority of Plutarch. And Mr. Bayle has clear- 
ly ſhewn [crit. dict. Ar. (Critias) Rem. (H.)] the Futility of his 
Reaſoning in Support of Plutarch's Claim. Petit's Solution is 
this. He ſuppoſes there is an Hiatus in the Text of Sextus : 
that the Copieſt, from whom all the exiſtent MSS. are derived, 
when he came to Critias, unwarily jumped over the Paſſage 
quoted from him, with Sextus's Obſervation of Ei- 
hide“? being in the Sentiments, and ſo joined Sextiu's 
Name and Euripidis's Iambics together, But this is evident- 
1 to be ſuch a Liberty of conjecturing as would unſettle 
the Monuments of Antiquity. I take the true Solution of 
the Difficulty to be this Critias, a Man, as the Ancients deliver 
him to us, of Atheiſtic Principles and a fine poetic Genius, 
compoſed theſe Iambics for the private Uſe of his Fraternity ; 
which were nat kept ſo cloſe but that Euripides met with 
them, Euripide to whom the general Current of Antiquity con- 
ſpires to give a very virtuous and religious Character, (tho 
Plutarch has indeed given many iniquitous Infinuations to the 
comwary, And the Tragic Poet being to draw the Artheilt) 
Siſyphaes artfully determined to put theſe Iambics into his 
Myyth. For ftwſt, by this Means the Sentiment would be 
ſure to be juſt and natural as taken from Life, and give a cer= 
tain Relief t ta the Drama. Secondly, this was indeed a ſure 
way of —_— the Danger imminent on the broaching ſuch 
t 


Principles. An —— his, Plutarch's Account is very rea- 
ſonable, who tells us that Euripides delivered this impious 
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'«..nexed to Virtue, nor Puniſhment attendant ups 
“ on Vice, Afterwards, it appears, that Men 
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Doctrine by a Dramatic Character to evade the Juſtice of the 
Areopagus For thanly to cover Impiety, by the Perſan of a 

Drama, which made Part of their religious Rites, and was un- 
der the moſt cxa& Regulation of the Magiſtrate, was a poor 
way of evading the Penetration and Severity of that tremen- 
dous Court, how good a modern Shitt ſoever it might be, 
But the giving the Verſes of Critias to his Atheiſt was 


a ſafe Way of keeping under Cover. For all Reſentment 


muſt needs fall on the real Author. Eſpecially when it was 
ſeen that they were produced ſolely for Conderhmation, as will 
now appear. For thirdiy , he had hereby the Satisfaction of 
expoſing a very wicked Man, in which he had no Apprehen. 
fions of Power in his Adverſary to deterr him. For Critias 
was then a private Man. The Syphus being, I find, acted in 
the 91. 1 44 the Tyranny of the Thirty not begin- 
ning till the latter End of the 93d --- But what is above all 
(which indeed gave me the Hint of this Solution, and adyan- 


ces the Conjecture into a Certainty) the Nature and Genius of 


that particular Drama wonderfully favoured his Deſign. For 
it is remarkable, that the Siſphus was the laſt of a Tetralo- 
gy, (re es, Treg yinay dενEũ ) or a Satiric Tragedy; in 
which Species of 2 Liberties ſomething reſembling the 
Old Comedy of branding licentious Citizens, were indulged, and 
where the ſame Cuſtom of parodying the Writings of others 
were in uſe, Admitting this to be the Caſe, it could not but 
be that for a good while after theſe Iambics would be quoted 
by ſome as Critias's, whoſe properly they were, and by others 
as Euripidess who had got the uſe, and in whoſe Tragedy they 
were found and by both with Reaſon. And thus I ſuppoſe; 
Plutarch and Sextus may well be reconciled. But inafter Times 
this Matter was forgot or not attended to. And then ſome 
took them for Euripides's excluſive of the Right of Critias, 
and others on the contrary. And as a Copieſt fancied one or 
other the Author, ſo he read the Text; of this we have a 
remarkable Inſtance, in the 35. V. where a Copieſt imagining. 
the Fragment to be Euripides s, choſe to read % Te ug 
ace. cdx h . Becauſe rhis expreſſes the peculiar Phi- 
ſiology of Anaxagoras the Preceptor of Euripides, which Mr. 
Barnes thought a — Proof of the Fragment's being 
really his; whereas that makes a Sence defective and imperti- 
nent. The true Reading being evidently this of Grotizs, A- 
Tegs aviguy ge fw i 
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« invented Civil-Laws to be a Carb to EA. 
„From hence Juſtice preſided over the humane 
% Race; Force became a Slave to Right, and 
«© Puniſhment irremiſſibly purfued the Tranſ- 
« greſſor. But when now the Laws had re- 
& Trained an open Violation of Right, Men ſec 
« upon contriving how ſecretly to injure others, 
« And then it was, as I ſuppoſe, that 'fome 
« cunning Politician, well verſed in the Know- 
« ledge of Mankind, counterplotted this Deſign 
& by the Invention of a Principle that would 
c hold wicked Men in awe even when about to 
« ſay or think or act ill in private. And this 
« was by bringing in the Belief of a God; whom 
% he taught to be Immortal, of infinite Know- 
4 ledge and a Nature ſuperlatively excellent. 
« This God he told them could, hear and ſee 
« every Thing ſaid and done by Mortals here 
« below: Nor could the firſt Conception of the 
t moſt ſecret Wickedneſs be concealed from him, 
ce of whoſe Nature Knowledge was the very Eſ- 
« ſence. Thus did our Polititian by inculcating 
© theſe Notions, become the Author of a Doctrine 
« wonderfully taking, while he hid Truth under 
« the embroidered- Veil of Fiction. But, to 
« add Terror to their Reverence, the Gods, he 
« ſaid, inhabited that Place which he knew to 
+ be the Repoſitory of all thoſe Mormos and 
% panic Horrors which Man was ſo dextrous at 
« imagining, to fright himſelf withal, while he 
« adds fancied Miſeries to a Life already over- 
&« burthened with Diſtaſters. That Place, I 
« mean, where the ſwift Corruſcations of enkind- 
«© Jed Meteors, accompanied with horrid burſts 
© of Thunder run thro' the ſtarry Vault of Hea- 
« yen; the beautiful Fretwork of that wiſe old 
„ Architect, Time. — the conſociated 
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and benignant Revolutions: And from whence 
. #* refreſhing Showers deſcend to recreate the 
* thirſty Earth. Such was the Habitation he af- 
“ ſigned for the Gods; a Place moſt proper for 
« the Diſcharge of their Function: And theſe 
„Terrors he applied to circumvent fecret Miſ- 
e chief, ſtifle Diſorder in the Seeds, give his 
% Laws fair Play, and introduce Religion ſo neceſ- 
& ſary to the Magiſtrate—This, in my Opinion, 
« was the Trick whereby mortal Man was firſt 
brought to believe that there were immortal 
„ Natures. *? 

How excellent a Thing is Juſtice, ſaid ſome bo- 
dy or other, on obſerving it to be practiſed in 
the Dens of Robbers. How uſeful and neceſſar 
a Thing is Religion, may we ſay, when it for- 
ces this Confeſſion of it's Power from a Tyrant 
and an Atheiſt the moſt execrable Monſter ever 
ſpawned by Hell, to lay waſte Society and dif- 
grace Humanity. As to this favourite Notion 
pf licentious Men of all Ages, bat Religion was 
the Invention of Stateſmen the Reader will I am 
perſuaded find it ſo throughly confuted in the 
3d B. of the Diſcourſe before referred to, that 
the idle Viſion ſhall hereafter be eſteemed ag 
only fit to go in rank with the Tales of Nurſes 
and the Dreams of Freethinkers. But thoſe with 
whom I have at preſent to deal, owning the Pow- 
er, and recogniſing the divine Original of Reli- 

ion, I proceed in my intended Demoſtration. 

Religion being thus proved neceſſary to Socie- 
ty, that it ſhould be ſo uſed, and applyed, in 
the beſt way and to moſt Advantage to that End, 
needs no Proof. It is even as inſtinctive in our 
Nature to improve a Good as to inveſtigate and 
purſue it, And with regard to the particular 

= Good 
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Religiuut Socicy. 19 
Good in Queſtion, there is a ſpecial Reaſon | 
Man ſhould ſtudy its Promotion and Improve- 

ment. For the Experience of every Place and 
Age has informed us that the Coactivity of the 
jointReſtraints of Civil-Laws and Religion is all lit- 
tle enough to keep Men from running into Diſor- 
der and mutual Violence, But this Improvement 
is the Effect of human Art and Contrivance. For 
all natural good; every Thing conftitutionally 
beneficial to Man, needs Man's Induftry to make 
it better, We receive them all at the provident 
Hand of Heaven, rather with a Capacity of be- 
ing applied to our Uſe than immediately fit for 
Service. Wereceive them, indeed, in full Mea- 
ſure, but, rude and unprepared. The efficient 
Cauſe of this, in natural Goods, is the Intracta- 
bility and innate Stubbornneſs of Matter; and 
in moral Goods, the Malice and Perverſity of 
Man. The final Cauſe ſeems to be, that Man, 
the moſt incapable of the whole Creation, of a 
State of Idleneſs and Inactivity, may be ſet to 
work, and by this Means made to cultivate 
and improve the Faculties of his Mind and Bo- 


Now concerning this technical Improvement 
of moral Good, it is, in artificial Bodies, as in 
natural ones. T'wo may be ſo eſſentially conſti- 
tuted as to be greatly able to adorn and ſtrength- 
en each other. Burt then, as in the one Cafe a 
more juxta Poſition of the Bodies is not ſuffici- 
ent, ſo neither is it in the other; ſome Union, 
ſome Coallition, ſome artful Inſertion into each 
other will be neceſſary. But now again, as in 
natural Bodies, the Artiſt knows not how to ſet 
about the proper Operation, till he has acquired 
a reaſonable Knowledge of the Nature of thoſe 
Bodies which are the Subject of his Skill, ſo nei- 
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20 a Goth and © 
ther can we know after what Manner Religion is 
to be applied in the beſt Way to the Advantage 
of the State, till we have learned the real and efſen- 
tial Nature both of a State and a Religion. We 
have already indeed faid enough of both in ge- 
neral to ſhew that they have neceſſarily a very 
good Effect on each other: As our Artiſt, who 
by the previous Knowledge of their moſt obvious 
Qualities, we ſuppoſe, diſcerns ſo much, that two 
natural Bodies will have a good Effect on each 
other when properly applied, tho' he has not yet 
gained ſo thorough a Knowledge of their Nature 
as to make a proper Application. 


f StCcT, IV. 


E muſt therefore in the next Place examine 
the Nature of Civil-ſociety and — 
with more particular Exactneſs and Preciſion. 
Of whoſe Natures truly to be informed the only 
Way is to find out their Ends. And this will be 
the more neceſſary on Account of the ſtrange Ex- 
travagances that the ſeveral Sects amongſt us have 
run into concerning one and the other Society. 
While ſome ſtrike at the Nature, ſome, at the 
Adminiſtration, and ſome, at the very Being of 
both. The Papiſt makes the State a Creature of 
the Church; the Eraſtian makes the Church a 
Creature of the State: The Preſbyterian would 
regulate the Exerciſe of the State's Power on 
Church Ideas; The Free-thinker, the Church, by 
Reaſons of State: And, to compleat the Farce, 
the Quader aboliſhes the very Being of a Church; 
and the Socinian ſuppreſſes the Office of the Civil 
Magiſtrate. But to begin with Civil-Society. 
It was (inſtituted either with the purpoſe of 


attaining all the good of every Kind, it was even 
ACCi- 
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accidentally capable of producing, or only of 
ſome certain Good, which the Inſtitutors aimed 
at, without conſideration had, in their Scheme, 
to other. To: ſuppoſe its end the vague Purpoſe 
of acquiring even all poſſible accidental Good, 
is, in Politics, the higheſt Soleciſm imaginable : 
As has been ſufficiently proved by the Writers 
on this Queſtion. And how untrue, in fact, may 
be gather d from what we have ſaid above, of 
the Origin of Society. Civil-Society then, I 
ſuppoſe will be allowed to have been inſtituted 
for the Attainment of ſome preciſe determined 
End or Ends.—.If fo, then for ſome without Con- 
ſideration had to others, which again, infers the 
Neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing this End from others, 
But the Diſtinction can ariſe only from the diffe- 
rent Properties, of the Things examined. But, 
again, amongſt all thoſe Things which are apt 
to obtrude, or have in fact obtruded, upon Men, 
as the Ends of Civil- Society there is but one 
difference in their Properties as ends. Which is 
this, that one of theſe is attainable by Civil- So- 
ciety only, and all the reſt are with equal Eaſe 
attainable without it. The Thing, then, with 
the firſt mentioned Property muſt needs be that 
genuine preciſe determinate End of Civil-Socie- 
ty. And what is that but the SecurITY OF 
THE TEMPORAL LIBERTY AND PROPERTY or 
Man? For this, we have ſhewn Civil-Society 
was invented, and this, Civil-Society alone is 
able to Procure. The great but ſpurious Rival 
of this End, THE SALVATION oF SouLs or the 
Security of Man's future Happineſs, is therefore 
excluded. from this Part of the Diviſion. For 
this, not depending on outward Accidents, or 


+ See Lock's Defences of his Letters of Tolleration. 
on 
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on the Will of Power of another, as the Body 
and Goods do, may be as wellattained in a State 
of Nature as in Civil-Society. And therefore, 
=, "0 the Principles Here delivered, cannot be one 
of the Cauſes of the Inſtitution of Civil- Society, 
nor, conſequently. one of the Ends thereof, But 
if ſo—the Promotion of it comes not within the 
peculiar Province. of the Civil Magiſtrate. If 
then, as a Magiſtrate, he has nothing to do with 
this, as an End, it follows that the Means for 
tbe Attainment of that End are without his Ju- 
riſdiction. Theſe Means are DocTringE anD 
MoraLs, which compoſe what is called ReLigr- 
ox in the largeſt Senſe of the Word. That O- 
pinions are not in his Reſſort, I again refer the 
Reader, {becauſe I would avoid what has been 
examined by others) to the Writers for Tollera- 
tion. Where it-may be ſeen how, from the Prin- 
ciples here laid down, the whole Doctrine of re- 
ligious Liberty is impregnably eſtabliſhed. _And 
that even Morals are not, ſo far as they are only 
conlidered as making Part of Religion, how 
ftrange ſoever this Aſſertion at firſt View may 
appear, I doubt not but to be able to prove, both 
from the Reaſon of the Thing, and from the fun- 
damental Practice of all Civil-Societies. We have | 
ſhewn, it was the Care of the Bodies, not the Souls 
of Men, that the Magiſtrate undertook to give 
Account of, Whatſoever therefore refers to the 
Body and its Apendices is in his Juriſdiction z 
whatſoever, to the Soul is not. But, and if there 
be a Thing which refers equally to both (as Mo- 
rals plainly do) this Thing muſt needs be partly 
within and partly without his Province. That is, it 
is to be partially conſidered by him. His Care con- 
cerning it extending thereto, only as it affects the 


- aggregate Body of Society. The other Conſide- 
| | ration 
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45 Religious Society. wes 23 
ration of it, namely as it makes Part of Religion, 
es) the Hands of thoſe who preſide in ano- 

ther kind of Society of which, more hereafter. ' 
Our Proof of this Matter a paſteriori we fetch 

from the fundamental. Practice of all Civil States. 
One need only caſt one's Eye on any Digeſt of 
Laws: for Satis faction in this 2 "Where it 
will be ſeen that Actions have their annexed Pun- 
iſhments denounced not as thoſe Actions are V1- 

CES, i. e. not in Proportion to their Deviation 

from the eternal Rule of Right: Or as they are 
SIns, i. e. to their Deviation from the extraordi- 
nary revealed Will of God, which coincide and 


come to one and the ſame: But as they are 


Crimes i. e. in Proportion to their malignant 
Influence on Civil- Society. 

But the View in which the State regards the 
Practice of Morality is moſt evidently ſeen in the 
Recognition of that famous fundamental Maxim, 
by which penal Laws, in all Communities with- 
out Exception, are faſhion'd and directed. Tnar 
THE SEVERITY or THE PUNISHMENT MUST Al- 
WAYS RISE IN PROPORTION TO THE PROPENS1- 
TY To THE CRIME, A Maxim evidently unjuſt, 
were Actions regarded by the State as they are 
in themſelves; becauſe the Law of Nature en- 
Joyns only in Proportion to the Ability of Per- 
formance; and humane Abilities abate in Propor- 
tion to the contrary humane Propenſities: —evi- 
dently impious, were Actions regarded by the 
State as they refer to the revealed Will of God, 
becauſe that Meaſure directly contradicts his Me- 
thod and Rule of puniſhing. But ſuppoſing the 
Magiſtrate's Office to be that here delivered, his 
Aim muſt be only the SuypREssION of Crimes or 
of thoſe Actions which malignantly affect Society; 
and then nothing can be more reaſonable than this 

Proceedure, 


Fi 


Proceedure. For then, his End muſt be the gobd 
of the whole, not of particulars, but as they come 
within that View. But the good of the whole be- 


ing to be procured only by the Prevention 9 
Crimes, and thoſe to which there is the great 


Propenſion being of the moſt difficult Preven- 


tion, the full Severity of his Laws muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity be turned againſt theſe. 


But now it is to be obſerved, in order to clear 


this Matter from the Confuſion to which the Want 
of this Obſervation has ſubjected it, that tho' Re- 
ligion, or the Care of the Soul, be not within 


the Province of the Magiſtrate, and conſequent- 


ly Matters of Doctrine and Opinion hold not of 
his Juriſdiction; yet This muſt always be under- 
ſtood with an Exception to the Three fundamen- 


tal Principles of natural Religion. Namely,— 


the Being of a Gop— his PRovipeEnce over hu- 
man Afﬀairs—.and the natural eſſential Difference 


of MorAL Goon and Evi. Theſe Doctrines it 
is directly of his Office to cheriſh protect and 
propagate. And all Oppugners of them it is as 


much his Duty and Right to reſtrain as any the 
moſt flagrant Offender againſt Civil Peace, Nor 
does this at all contradict our general Poſition 
that the ſole End of Civil-Society is the Conſer- 
vation of Body and Goods. For the Magiſtrate 
concerns himſelf in the Maintenance of theſe 
Three fundamental Articles, not as they promote 
our future Happineſs but our prefent : As the 

are the very Bond and Foundation of Civil-Soci- 
ety. To underſtand this, we muſt remember 


what has been ſaid above of the Original of it. 


The Progreſs and Increafe of mutual Violence, 


in the State of Nature, till it became general and 
inſupportable, was owing to the natural Equality 


of Power amongſt Men. The Remedy of thele 
8 Exils 
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9 Religion 187 
| Evils were ſeen ta be Civil-Society. But that 
Equality of Power, which occaſioned the Evil, 
prevented the Remedy, any otherwiſe than by 
the Will and free Conſent of every one. The 
Entrance therefore into Society was by Conven- 
tion and Stipulation. But, then, that which 
made every Man's Conſent neceſſary prevented 
his giving any other Security for the Performance 
of his Compact than his own Word. How feeble + 
a Security that alone is is known to every one, 
Some Means therefore were to be contrived to 
| 5 the Obligation of his Word given, 
ut nothing in the Caſe here imagined of perfect 
Equality, and ſuch was the Caſe on entering in- 
to Society, except Religion could give this 
Strength. An Oath, then, made upon the three 
great Principles, above mentioned, was that 
Sanction to his Word which was univerſally. em- 
ployed in all Conventions. For that is an Iovo- 
cation to Heaven, whoſe Providence it was be- 
lieved regarded Men's Actions, that Good was 
the Object of his Delight and Ill of his Diſplea- 
ſure, and that he would puniſh and reward ac- 
cordingly ; which neceſſarily implied an eſſential 
Difference between Good and Evil, prior to all 
r- humane Decrees. 8 
ate Again, when Society was once eſtabliſhed ic 
eſe © was neceſſary that humane Laws ſhould be infor- 
xe ced on a Principle of Riehr as well as Power, 
ey But the preſerving theſe three great Articles of na- 
aci- tural Religion could alone ſubſiſt the Principle of 
ber Right. Therefore was the Magiſtrate to provide 
for their Support. But theſe being all that were 
nce, ¶ neceſſary to this End, Religion as ſuch, was no 
and further under his Cognizance. The Conſequence 
ality Nis, that no particular Scheme or Mode of Reli- 
theſe sion was under bis ak a Magiſtrate, till be 
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26 Of Gvil ns- 
had covenanted and compacted to that Purpoſe, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter. But for a preciſe Vin- 
dication of the Neceſſity of theſe Three great 
Principles to a State I refer the Reader to the 
firſt Book of the Diſcourſe above referred to; 
where he will ſee the Cavils of Mr. Bayle againſt 
that Neceſſity fully confuted. 

Thus it is ſeen that tho' the Conſervation of 
theſe Principles belongs to the Magiſtrate, it is 
not becauſe they compoſe Part of the beauteous 
Structure of a Commonwealth, which would be 
violating the Unity of its End, but as they are 
the Rock, the Foundation on which that Edifice 
is built. But it is not the leſs for that, within 
the Province of the Magiſtrate. As it was not 
the leſs within the Care of the ancient Office of 
Edile at Rome to ſee that the Foundations were 
not ſapped or decayed, than that the Public 
Buildings thereon erected were not defaced or 
. dilapidated. And it is not without ſufficient 
Cauſe that I labour to inculcate this Diſtinction. 
For if the Care of theſe Principles were within 
the Magiſtrate's Juriſdiction, as making one Part 
of the Structure, or, in other Words, as if Part 
of his Office was the Care of Souls, I can ſee 
no Reaſon but that more might with equal Pre- 
rence, enter in, *cill the whole of Religion devol- 
ved upon him. And how miſchievous this would 
be to the State, and how much more miſchie- 
vous to Religion the following Diſcourſe will 
amply demonſtrate, But if theſe Principles are 
within his Care only as they are the Foundation 
and Rock on which Society is built, there is then 
abundant Reaſon why it ſhould not be enlarged. 
And yet many Policies both ancient and modern 
by a prepoſterous kind of Architecture, that en- 
larges the Foundation at the ſame Time that it 

| narrows 
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narrows the Superſtructure, have with this Rock 
fo ſurrounded « Common- Wealth on all Sides 
that they put one in Mind of the old Puniſhment 
of immuring MalefaQors within four Walls. For 
a pretended Regard to Vertue and Religion has 
in all Ages diſpoſed the Magiſtrate to deviate 
from what I have here ſhewn to be his proper 
Office, and the legitimate End of Society, till 
at length the Care of the Soul got the upper 
Hand of that of the Body in his Adminiſtration, 
to the infinite Vemage of Mankind in all his In- 


| tereſts. Tho? I can eaſily conceive the Magiſtrate 


induſtriouſly propagating this flattering Deluſion 
in order to increaſe the Power of his Office and 
the Veneration to his Perſon, yet I am perſuaded 
that Miſtake firſt introduced the Miſchief, tho? 
Fraud might, perhaps, contribute to ſupport and 
fix it. - Becauſe I find the Error to have ſpread 
it ſelf even into thoſe Communities where pub- 
lic Liberty, and conſequently publick Good, have 
been moſt aimed at, and effected. Which has ſo 
riverted the Miſtake concerning the Magiſtrate's 
real Office in the Minds of fome Men, that the 
wiſeſt Adminiſtrations have thereby oft become 
ſubject to moſt unjuſt Cenſure, For born away 
with this Notion that his Office extended to the 
Care of Souls, and finding at the ſame Time 
the beſt Inſtitutes of Civil-Laws framed with a 
manifeſt diſregard thereto, they have raſhly ad- 
ventured to accuſe ſuch of Neglect, Carnality and 
Irreligion. Now in order to vindicate ſuch Con- 
ſtitutions and to remove this only Bar to the 
Principles before laid down, it may be proper to 
trace up, from the Original, the ſeveral Cauſes 
that contributed to this Miſtake of the Magi- 
ſtrate's real Office, Whereby ic will appear that 
that which makes moſt .. favour of ic, —_ 
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the- Antiquity, will, only prove the loveteriey ? 


of Error not the Eſtabliſhment of a Truth... 


I. The firſt Cauſe of- this Error was the con- 


fuſed Mixture of Civil and Religious Intereſts, to 


which the Magiſtrate, in the Execution of his 


Office, had his Regard attached. This ſevera] 
Cauſes had in ſeveral Ages effectee. 

As firſt, In the Infancy of Civil-Society, Fa- 
thers of Families, who always executed the Office 
of Prieſthood, when they advanced, or were cal- 
led up, to the Adminiſtration” of public Affairs, 
carried the ſacred Office with them into the Ma- 
giſtraey. And continued to execute both Func- 
tions in Perſon, So that the Care of Religion 
which was thus by Accident attached to the Per- 
ſon of the Magiſtrate would naturally in Time be 


thought belonging to his Office. 


| Secondly, Moſt of the ancient Legiſlators, 
and Inſtirutors of Civil Policy, having found it 
neceſſary, for the carrying on their Schemes, to 
Yretend to Inſpiration and the extraordinary Aſ- 
fitance of a God (as the Reader will ſee at large 
explained in the ſecond Bock of the Work before 
referred to) it was natural for them, as in Effect 
they did, to mingle and confound together Civil 
and Religious Conſiderations, And fo to ani- 
madyert on Actions not only as Crimes againſt 
the State but as Sins againſt that God who patro- 
nized the Foundation, and conſequently often 
make their Adjuſtments and Proportions between 
the Action and the Puniſhment rather according 
to the latter Conſideration, ; 
Again, in after Ages, when the Roman Em- 
perors became Chriſtian, agreeably to the Zeal 
of new Converts, they introduced into the Civil 
Inſtitutes, Laws againſt Sin. In which they act- 
ed, as they were aſſured by the Eccleſiaſtics, in 
« | ö . . 4 =» g* Confor- 


a 


© >» Scyipture | 
zn this Manner contributed to confound the Di- 
ſtinction of the two Societies. But this falſe Judg-' 


Keligious Cacietim. 
Donformiiry 'r0 the Example and Precepts 
which they fſed to believe. And 


ment owed not its Birth to the Chriſtian Religi- 
on. Por by that, ſo exact a Diſtinction between 


the two Societies is inculcated and inforced that 


it is not eaſy to Miſtake it; bur to the Jewiſb, 


in which thoſe Societies were conſolidated, and, 


as it were, incorporated, For here, in a Civil 
Policy inſtituted immediately by God himſelf, and 
therefore to be eſteemed moſt perfect and of 
courfe worthy the Imitation of all Magiſtrates 
who profeſſed themſelves the Servants of that 
God, Sins and Crimes were ſeen to be equally 
within the Magiſtrate's Juriſdiction. They did 
not reflect that that Juriſdiction was the neceſſary 
Conſequence of a Theocracy, a Form of Govern- 
ment different in kind from all others. For a 
clear Account of which much miſtaken Policy I 
refer the Reader to the fourth Book of the be- 
fore quoted Treatiſe. | 
Again, in theſe latter Times, when the great 
Separation was made from the Church of Kome, 
in the fifteenth and ſixteenth Centuries, the Peo- 
ple in moſt Places, except in England, led on by 
their Miniſters, whoſe Heads were full ob the 
Jewiſh Diſpenſation ill underſtood, procured their 
national Reformation, and, in ſome Places, it 
being the Fortune of the State as well as Church 
to be new modeled, it was no Wonder that, un- 
der. fuch Artifices, a ridiculous imitation of the 
Jewiſh State ſhould be affected, and conſequent- 
ly, that ſuch Magiſtrates ſhould ſhew a greater 
Concern for reſtraining Sins than Crimes. And 
here I cannot without much. Grief obſerve that 
this wrong Judgment was not only * 

| ivil- 
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Civil- Society, but at that Time highly injurious 


to the Intereſts of Proteſtantiſm, it did indeed 
contribute more than any Thing beſides to rivet 
Popery upon us, that was then ſhaken to its low- 
eſt Foundations, while it put a Stop to the glo- 
rious Progreſs the reformed Religion was then 
making throꝰ out Europe, from Eaſt to Weſt. For 
the well diſpoſed Princes on the Continent find- 
ing in the retormed Miniſters a pragmatical Spirit 
that was for. modeling the State as well as Church 
according to their theological Views, adhered, or 
fell back to the Papal Power, as preferring an 
eccleſiaſtic Tyranny they had been accuſtomed 
to, before a new one whoſe Principles threatned 
an entire Reverſement of the eſtabliſhed Policies, 
That | have- given no injurious Account of the 
Conduct of the reformed Miniſters I appeal to 
the great Grotius, who in the Hiſtory of his own 
Country has exhibited to us a very lively Repre- 
ſentation of this whole Scene. Speaking of the 
Eſtabliſhment of the reformed Religion by the 
States, he ſays, ——*< Recepta PuyLice diſcip- 
Alina, quæ Geneve & in Palatinatu Germaniæ 
* paſſimque alibi docebatur: hoc tamen intereſt, 
« quod ejuſdem religionis ALI diverſas minus 
&, tolerant: QUIPPE NON IN HOC TANTUM OR» 


4 DINATAS A DO CIVITATES AC MAGISTRA-_ 


„ Tus DICTANTES UT A CORPORIBUS ET pos- 
«© SESSIONIBUS INJURIA ABESSENT, SED UT, 
% QUO MORE IPSE JUSSISSET, EO IN COMMU- 
«© NE COLERETUR ; CUJUS OFFICIT NEGLIGEN- 
„ TES MULTOS POENAM, ALIORUM IMPIETA- 
«© TI DEBITAM, IN SE ACCERSISSE, Contra, 
© jiſtæ nationes non modo, &c *. 


„Annales de r ebus Belgicis. L. 2. Anno. 1572, 
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Nor was England altogether free from ſome of 
the Effects of this Diſorder. For thoſe amongſt 
us who were called Puritans, having, during 
the diſtreſſed State of Religion at home, been 
obliged to reſide amongſt thoſe foreign Refor- 
mers of Church and State, imbibed theſe ruin- 
ous notions of Reformation ; and returning home 
on the approach of better Times, began early 
to enforce their Whimſies to the Diſturbance of 
their own Country till the great Hooker in his 
immortal Book of Ecclefiaſtical Policy + put a 
Stop to the epidemic Evil. So that this Spirit 
of Purity ſeemed to be quite ſubdued, it never 
having appeared from that Time, but towards 
the Concluſion of our laſt unhappy Civil Wars; 
when the famous Mr. Baxter took Advantage of 


lt is very true that the new modeling eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment was the preciſe Point agitated in that famous Diſpute. 
But then the Pwritans contended for that Reformation on 
Principles that equally concluded for a Reformation in the Ci- 
vil likewiſe. And this Mr. Hooker well underſtood when he 
took ſo much Pains to overthrow their fundamental Maxim, 
the ET as r 
Scripture of God is in ert the Rule ne Action: t 
ſimply whatſorver we 4 and are not by it directed thereunto the 
ſame is Sin. Now who ſees not that this Principle, purſued 
thro? its neceſſary Deductions brings on a Reformation of the 
Civil Government upon Fewiſh Ideas. The very Error of the 
reformed Miniſters of that Time. This, as we ſay, was not 
hid to the divine Penetration of Hooker, and th to root 
it out for ever was the main Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why in a 
particular Diſpute he goes ſo far back as to give a long Ac- 
count of the Original of Laws in general, their ſeveral Kinds 
and their diſtin& and contrary Naturss.---But the beſt Comment 
on this Puritan Principle are their Actions, when in Power, 
They once had that Power.---The Conſequence is well known. 
---Themſelves ſeem to be conſcious how obnoxious this Princi- 
ple muſt make them to the Jealouſie of the Civil Magiſtrate, by 
publiſhing, as I am told, Treatiſes to prove they have forſaken 
ſome Principles of their Anceſtors, 


the 
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the Diſſolution of the Conſtitution to write his 
Book of the Chriſtian Common-wealth. 5 
II. A ſecond Cauſe of Etror aroſe from what 
is called the Eſtabliſhment of Religion in a State, 
There never was any Civil-Society, ancient or 
modern but what had a RELIGION EY Law Es- 
TABLISHED. Which Eſtabliſhment being found- 
ed on a League or Union, hetween the Civil and 
Religious Intereſts, the Civil State lends Part 
of its coactive Power to the Religious ſo uni- 
ted: which Society is but too apt to apply that 
delegated Power to the Support of it ſelf (a 
full 
iven by and by.) Now as from this Union one 
3 which aroſe was, that the Powers of a Ci- 
vil Kind which the Religious Society in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances uſed, were 'inherent in it : So thoſe 
who fell not into this, but ſaw it was a Power bor- 
rowed from the Civil State ran into the oppoſite. 
Namely that the reftraining of Sin which was aim- 
ed at in the Application of the borrowed Power, 
was one of the natural, eſſential Tendences to 
which the Civil Magiſtrate as ſuch ſhould dire& 
that his Power. Whereas indeed that Applica- 
tion was only the reſult of this Union between 
the Civil and Religious intereſts. 

III. A third Cauſe of Error was this. That, 
tho* in many Cauſes the Effects of the ſame moral 
Actions have different Proportions as applied to 
Civil or Religious Intereſts, and that the Directi- 
ons of Civil Laws are indeed generally regulated 
on the proportioned Effects of moral Actions to 
the State; yet in many Caſes too thoſe Propor- 
tions are equal and the ſame. That is, the whole 
of the Malignity of an Action, both as a Sin and 
a Crime is oft equal. In ſuch Caſe then it could 


not be ſeen, by thoſe Laws alone, directed a- 
gainſt 


xplanation of which whole Matter will be 


- a 
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| Religious Society. WP 
gainſt ſuch Actions, which was in the Legillator's 
Intention to puniſh; the Crime, or the Sing. And 
therefore the generality concluded both to be 
within it. Add to this, that the complex Ideas 
of Sins and Crimes being of very abſtract Conſi- 
deration, and made up of many Ideas common 
to both, they were not eafily diſtinguiſhable by 
the People to be, as they really are, Two diſtinct 


complex Ideas, but ſuppoſed two Terms of one 


only, and the ſame Idea; and fo, of courſe, 
would be perpetually confounded : Which would 
very much help forward the Error whoſe Origi- 
nal and Fountain we are here deducing, | 
IV. But the laſt and very general Cause of Er- 
ror, which we ſhall .* was the Magiſtrate's 
expreſs and declared Puniſhment, in his own 
Right, of ſome immoral Actions, as Sins. Na 
he went further, to reſtrain even ſpeculative 0 
pinions. . For we have ſhewn above that the Sup- 
port and Propagation of the Three great Princi- 
les of natural Religion—the Being of a God 
is Providence—and the natural eſſential Diffe- 
rence of Good and Evil, were in his Care and 
Juriſdiftion, We have obſerved it was in order 


to preſerve that Sanction neceſſary to make Civil 


Compacts binding. — The very Foundation and 
Cement of Society. And Common-Swearing ten- 
ding by direct Influence to deſtroy that Venera- 
tion and Reverence for the Deity, whoſe Being 
and Providence, on that Account, it was penal 
to contradict, it was neceſſary that Laws ſhould be 
made and inforced againſt that Sin. Which in effect 
all States have done. Now the People ſeeing moral 
Actions as they regard the Deity and ſpeculative 
Opinions, which are the Two Parts that make 
up Religion, in the largeſt Signification of the 
Word, under the Magiſtrate's Care, and not con- 

| F | fidering 
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fidering the Reaſon of this Matter as above ex- 


plained, concluded that Religion in the whole 
and in general was under his Cognizance. | 


Wer. V. 


H Aving thus delivered in as clear and ſuccinct 
1 a Manner as I was able, the Nature and End 
of Civil-Society, together with the Original of 
thoſe Errors that Men and even States in every 
Age have been apt to entertain concerning it, I 
come, as I propoſed in the next Place to treat 
concerning RELIiG10Nn, As the End of Civil-Sq- 
ciety was to ſecure the Perſon and Poſſeſſions of 
every one from the injurious Invaſions of others; 
ſo the End of Religion is firſt, to procure the Fa- 
your of God, and ſecondly to advance and im- 
prove our own intellectual Nature. As to the 
firſt End, namely ihe Favour of God, this, naty- 
ral Reaſon aſſures us one Man cannot procure for 
another, or hinder him from procuring : But that 
as Sincerity (rightly underſtood) is what alone re- 
commends us to his Favour, every one has full 
Power in himſelf to proeure it, and the Hin- 
drance thereof comes only from himſelf, It is 
evident then that Man as a religious Creature 
had no Occaſion to conſtitute a Society for ſe- 
curing to himſelf the Favour of God ; as he had, 
as a mundane Creature, to ſecure to himſelf the 
Enjoyment of his Perſon and Poſſeſſions. If 
therefore as a Religioniſt he entered into Society 
it was for a Reaſon different from that for which 
as a Civiliſt he invented a Common-wealth, i, e. 
jt was not to ſecure himſelf againſt the Malice o 
Man. As to the other End, namely the Ad- 
vancement and Improvement of the intellectual Na- 
ture — this, we can as eaſily conceive how a Num 
her of Religious Creatures conſociated may ad 
| 18 vance 
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vance, as we can conceive how a Number of mun- 
dane Creatures aſſociated may advance and im- 
prove by that Conſociation, the animal Nature; 
the ſecondary End of Civil-Society. 

To ſee the neceſſity of forming this Society we 


are to conſider how the intellectual Nature is im- 


proved by Religion. 

 Rer16108, in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of the 
Word, is a Commerce and Intercourſe with the 
ſupreme Cauſe of all Things. Which conſiſting, 
in our Parts in ſuitable Sentiments raiſed in us 
by ConTEMPLATION ON His NATURE, AND 
ON" THE RELATIONS WE STAND IN TOWARDS 


HIM the proper and adequate Object of all de- 


pendent Beings, muſt needs advance and improve 
our intellectual Nature to the height of which it 
is capable. But now a Queſtion comes acroſs us, 
whether this Intercourſe, as it begins ſo likewiſe 
does not terminate in mental Exerciſe; and con- 
ſequently whether Religion be not what many 
ſeem now diſpoſed to think it, but a kind of divine 
Philoſophy in the Mind ; that compoſes only a ſpi- 
ritual and myſtical Body, of its Followers, For 
if this be indeed the Caſe there is an End of all 
Religious-Society. Such a Religion being neither 
capable, nor ſtanding in need of a Community. 
To reſolve this — — we. are to conſider 
that as Religion is an Intercourſe with the uni ver- 
ſal Cauſe it is the Object of all rational dependent 
Beings. And we can eafily conceive a mere men- 
tal Religion to be an Object adequate to the Na- 
ture of pure immaterial Spirits, of which doubt- 
leſs there are innumerable Species's within the 


vaſt Limits of the Creation. But Man being com- 
pounded of Two contrary, tho' uniting, Natures, 


Soul and Body, it ſeems neceſſary, at firſt Sight, 


Ia his Religion, here 8 partake of the 
| 2 
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Character of its Subject, and be compoſed equal. 
ly of internal Meditations and outward Acts and 
Offices. But this Neceſſity will be made moſt 
evident by reflecting on his Nature reſulting from 
this Compoſition, and the Circumſtances in which 
he is placed. To fit vs to the Station here aſ- 
ſigned us it was ſeen convenient, as we find by 
Experience, that the Paſſions of the Mind ſhould 


be greatly influence d by the corporeal Tempera- 


ment: In which, likewiſe, the intellectual Facul- 
ties ſnould be ſo inveloped as to render vain all 


Attempts of emancipating ourſelves from Mat- 


ter, while our Buſineſs was in this groſs corpo- 
real World. Now how unfit ſuch Beings are for a 
mere mental Religion is ſeen to every one. Expe- 
rience likewiſe has conſtantly confirmed it. For 
whenever Men by a miſtaken Aim at Perfection, 
have in their religious Performances endeavoured 
to defecate the groſſneſs of Senſe, and ſoar up 
into the Regions of pure Ideas, it has been found 
that juſt according to the Difference of the bo- 
dily Conſtitution ſo has been the Conſequence and 
Iſſue. For if Cold and Phlegmatic, their Religi- 


on has ſunk into Indifferency and Diſguſt; or it 


bilious or ſanguine it has flown out into Fanat- 
ciſm or Enthuſiaſm, But further, our Station and 
Circumſtances here, contribute to render our na- 
tural Incapacity for ſuch mental Religion till 


| mote invincible. The Supply of the Neceſſities 


and Conveniencies of Life, thro? all our Inter- 
courſes, for the Satisfaction of thoſe Neceſſities 
and Conveniencies, ſubjects us to perpetual Con- 
verſe with the moſt groſs, ſenſible, and materi- 
al Objects. But this Converſe induces Habit. 
And of what force Habits are in keeping the Mind 
bent their Way, and how obſtinately they ad- 
here when we endeavour to get free of them is 
| known 
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known to all. Now theſe are Habits ſo oppoſite, 
ſo averſe to, ſo incompatible with mental Con- 
templation ; and render us fo totally inept for 
this ideal Employment, that, to do even ſo much 
that Way as the very Eſſence of Religion re- 

uires, we muſt bribe Senſe and Matter, and 
raw it to aſſiſt us, in the Acts of Religion, a- 
inſt it ſell. If we add to this that the common 
Peo le, which compoſes the groſs Body of Man- 
kind, and for every one of which Religion is in- 
tended, are by their Station and Employments 
both by Nature and Converſe, moſt immerged 
in Matter, we ſhall need no further Proof that 


x a mere mental Intercourſe with God which makes 
- Religion only à divine Philoſophy in the Mind 
r is alrogether unfit for ſuch a Creature as Man in 
, his preſent Station here. 

d But ſuppoſing all theſe Impediments, to ideal 
Pp Devotion, away. Yet if Man be not ſo far ſpi- 
nd ritualiſed as to give and receive an intuitive 
o- Knowledge of one another's mental Acts of Re- 


nd ligion ſtill ſuch a Religion would not fit him. 
gi- Becauſe it is eſſential to the due Exerciſe of Reli- 
rit gion that open Profeſſion of it be made ſo as to be 


ati ſeen by others. For, the ſame Reaſon which tells 
and us it is our Duty to acknowledge all the Relations 
na- we ſtand in towards God, tells us it is equally our 


ſtill Duty to make thoſe Acknowledgements Public. 
ties Again, of thoſe Bleſſings Providence beſtows up- 


er- on us, ſome are to the Individual, and others y 
ities to the Species in common. Now as return of | \ 
Don- Thanks is due from each Individual for the Bleſ- - 

abit. quires that for thoſe beſtowed on the Species 

Mind in common, a joint Return ſhould be made by 


y ad- as many of the Species together as can conveni- 
em iN ently aſſemble for Religious Worſhip. | 


\ 
teti- ſings he has reteived in particular; ſo Reaſon re- | | 
| 
| 
nown From | 
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From what has been ſaid then it follows, that 
ſuch a Religion as is ſuitable to the Nature of 
Man, here, muſt have the Meditation on the di- 
vine Nature drawn out into Ax TIcLES or FATITRH; 
and the Meditation on our ſeveral Relations to 
him, into ſuitable and correſpondent AcTs or 
REeLiG1o0us WorsniP; and both of them to be 


rofeſſed and performed in common. Which 


Things, as we ſhall now ſhew, require the Aid 


of a SOCIETY to eſtabliſh, regulate and preſerve. 


1. Opinions concerning the Nature of the Dei- 
ty ſo entirely influence all Religious Practice that 
this invariably takes its Character from hoſe ; and 
becomes more or leſs perfect as hoſe are nearer 
to or further from the Truth“. On which Ac- 
count the greateſt Care is to be taken in preſerv- 
ing thoſe Opinions pure and incorrupt. But 
this cannot be done without a Society, Which 
will enough appear by the very mention of thoſe 


Two ways that every ſuch Society has always put 


in Practice. 1, By reducing their Belief into one 
common Formulary. And 2. By making the 
Profeſſion of that Formulary the Terms of Com- 
munion. For by this Means there is a ſummary of 
Belief in Aid of the Ignorant; and a common 
Repoſitory that may be always had Recourſe to 
for Information. Where it is to be obſerved, that 
the more general the Terms of Communion are, 
and the wider the Bottom is made, (conſiſtent 
with the well being of a Society) the wiſer and 
juſter is that Inſtitution. 3 

2. The ſeveral Acts of Religious Worſhip are 
correſpondent to the Sentiments ariſing in us 
from the Meditation on the ſeveral Relations we 
ſtand in towards God, with Deſign to Aid and 


| th See Plato's Euthyph. 8 
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Religions Society. 39 
improve thoſe Sentiments. Now as Meditation, 
without theſe outward Acts, is apt, as we have 
ſhewn, to fly out into Enthuſiaſm; fo outward 
Acts of Religion not regulated by, and correſpon- 
dently adapted to thoſe Sentimenits, are as ſubje&t 
ro degenerate into a childiſh unmeaning Superſti- 


tion. Which, how much it depraves all the Fa- 


culties of the Mind, as well as diſhonours the 
Service of our Maker, is diſputed by none ac- 
quainted with the Nature and Effects of this dire- 
ful Evil. The greateſt Care therefore is to be 
had that theſe Acts be preſerved ſimple, decent, 
and ſignificative. But this can be done only by 
2 Perſons ſet apart for this Office; whoſe 
peculiar Employment it ſhall be to preſide in, di- 
rect and ſuperintend the Acts and Offices of Re- 
ligion, leſt a any Thing childiſh, prophane, or 
ſuperſtitious ſhould (as it certainly would, if left 
to every ones Fancy) obtrude themſelves into 
them. Now public Officers and Miniſters muſt 
act by ſome common Policy, which may regulate 
and ſettle their ſeveral Employments, Powers, 
and Subordinations. But that Policy is no other 
than the Laws of a Society properly ſo called. 

I. Religion thus compoſing a Society, we are 
now to conſider what Kind a one it is. Firſt then 
this Society muſt needs be Sovereign, and indepen- 
dent of the Civil. Natural Dependency of one 
Society on another, muſt ariſe either from the 
Law of Nature or of Nations. Dependency by 
the Law of Nature is from Eſence, or from Ge- 
neration. Dependency from Eſſence there can be 
none here. For this Kind of Dependency being 
a Mode of natural Unity and Coalition; and Co- 
alition being only where there is found a Coinci- 
dence or Agreement in eodem tertio, and there be- 


ing no ſuch Agreement between Two _— 
| cnen- 
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eſſentially different, there can poſſibly be no De. 
pendency. For that Civil, and Religious Socie- 
ty are eſſentially different is evident from their 


having different Ends and Means. The ultimate 
End of one being the Care of Souls, and hat, 


of the other, of Bodies. And the Means of the 


one being by external Actions, and that of the 
other by internal. 

Dependency that ariſes from Generation is 
where one Society ſprings up from another, as 
Coporations, Colleges, Companies, and Cham- 
bers in a City. Theſe as well by the Conformi- 
ty of the End and Means, as by their Charters 
of Incorporation, betray their Original and De- 
eee But Religious Society, by Ends and 
Means quite different, gives us internal Proof of 
its not ariſing from the State, and, by external, 
we can evince that it exiſted long before the State 
had any Being. Again no Dependency can ariſe 


from the Law of Nations or the Civil-Law. De- 


-pendency by this Law is, where one and the ſame 


People compoſing Two different Societies, the 


Imperium of one Society claſhes with the Imperi- 


tm of the other. For in ſuch Caſe the leſſer Soci- 


ety becomes, by that Law, dependent on the 
greater: Becauſe the being independent on one 


another, which makes that great Abſurdity in 


Politics called Imperium in imperio, is immediately 
and ſurely deſtructive to Society it ſelf, Bur now 
Civil, and Religious Society having, as has been 
ſhewn, Ends and Means entirely different, and 
the Means of Civil-Society being coercive Power, 
which Power therefore the Religious conſequent- 
ly hath not, it follows that the Adminiſtration of 
each Society is exerciſed in ſo remote Spheres 
that they can never poſſibly meet to claſh ; and 


| thoſe Societies which never claſh, — of 
| ate - 
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State can never bring into Dependency on one 
another. Thus have we proved the Church in- 
dependent of the State. TR 66 
Indeed was the common Opinion, which we- 
have been at ſome Pains in confuting, true, that 
the Magiſtrate's Office extended to the Care of 
Souls, then it would follow, from what we have 
ſaid of Dependency from Eſſence and Generation, 
that the Religious Society was ſubſervient to, and 
a Creature of the State. For then it could not be 
reaſonably conceived conſtituted but by the Ma- 
giſtrate; and conſtituted by him for no other 
End than to ſerve him and help him out in the 
Diſcharge of his Office; who might have endow- 
ed his Church in its Conſtitution with what Pow- 
ers he thought proper. Hobbes and his Followers 
puſhed. this Matter home. They ſuppoſed that 
if indeed there was any Soul to be taken Care of, 
that Care naturally devolved upon the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate; who, by Delegation, might transferr 
it on proper Officers, commiſſioned by him to 
model, and bear Rule in, a Church. And be- 
cauſe ſome Body or other at that Time chanced 
to think that the People were the Keeper of the 
King's Conſcience, he, who above all Things 
loved Contradiction, would needs have it that 
the King was the Keeper of the People's. 
On the other Hand, did the Care of the Religi- 
ous Society naturally extend to the Body and 
its Concerns, then would the Mate run great 
Riſque of becoming dependent, and a Creature 
of it, For Religious Society having the nableſt 
Province the Care of Souls, and the moſt exten- 
five when the Care of Bodies is joined thereto, 
and pretending for the moſt Part, and ſometimes 
really having, a divine Original, while the State 
has only a humane one 8 as much as the ſ t 
| art 
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Part excels the corporal, and the Whole only 
one Part, and far as divine Authority tranſcends 
humane, ſo high would the Superiority of the 
Religious Society be deemed above the Civil, 
And that Superiority which'the Church would thus 
claim as of Right ſhe would find within her ſelf 
a Power to maintain. For the Care of Bodies 
neceſſarily implies an inherent coercive Power in 
whatever Society that Care is found. 

And in effect theſe Concluſions have been long 
ago reduced to Practice under the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. For the Church of Rome having enter- 
tained this extenſive Idea of a Religious Society, 
ſhe has, conſentaneouſly thereto, exalted the 
Chair Apoſtolic far above the Thrones of earthly 
Potentates, of whom ſhe has required and receiv- 
ed Homage, and once bid fair for making that 
Homage univerſal, For ſhe would perſuade us, 
as it ſhould ſeem, that when Jeſus ſaid, His King- 
dom was not of this World, that he had before 
transferred it, with the Keys of the other, to 
. Sr. Peter. < 

But this however is worthy our Obſervation, 
that as different Ways as the Hobbieſt and Pa- 
piſt look, in Speculation, they tend to one and the 
ſame Point in Practice. For tho? the one would 
haye the Magiſtrate diſcharge his Office only as 
Executioner of the Church, and the other autho- 
rizes him to his Power as the Maker and 
Creator of it ; yet they concur in teaching it to 
be his Right and Office to domineer over Con- 
ſcience. — What they differ in, is only a Point of 

Ceremony. 

II. Secondly we come now to ſhew that his 
independent Religious Society hath not, in and of 
it ſelf, any coactive Power of the Civil Kind : Its 
inherent Authority and Powers being in their 
Via 


: „ | 
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Nature and Uſe entirely different from thoſe of 
he State. For if, as hath been proved, Civil- 
ociety was inſtituted for the Attainment of one 
Species of Good, all other Good, requiſite to 
humane, Happineſs, being to be attained without 
that Inſtitution z and that Civil: Society attains the 
Good for which it -was inſtituted by the ſole 
Means of coactive Power, then it follows that 
the Good which any other Kind of Society ſecks 
may be attained without that Power. Conſe- 
quently, coactive Power is unneceſſary to a Religi- 
ous Society. But that Means which is unneceſſary 
for the Attainment of any End is, likewiſe, un- 
fit, in all Caſes but in that where ſuch unneceſſa- 
ry Means is ſupplied by other of the ſame Kind 
or Species; But Religion attains its End by 


Means of a different Kind; therefore coactive 


Power is not only unneceſſary but unfit. The 
Reaſon is plain, becauſe that End which is at- 
tained by Means of a different Kind from this 
unneceſſary Means, ſhe ws it ſelf to be of a Nature 
contrary to that End which is attained by this 
unneceſſary Means; and Ends in their Nature con- 
trary can never be attained by one and the ſelf 
ſame Means, which, if fit for one muſt needs 
be unfit for the other. But this may appear 
more evident, perhaps by illuſtrating theſe gene- 
ral Principles by the Caſe in Hand. Coactive 
Power can only influence outward Practice; b 
outward Practice only is the Mod Civil-Society 
aims at immediately affected; therefore is co- 
active Power peculiarly fit for Civil-Society, But 
the Good Religious Society ultimately aims at 
cannot be affected by outward Practice, there- 
fore is coactive Power altogether unfit for that 
Society. 
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But here it may be objected that tho? indeed 
outward Practice does not affect Religion, as it 
is the Object of each Individual, yet it does affect 
Religious Society. Salvation of Souls being the 
End of Religion, but Purity 7 Worſhip the End 
of Religious Society. Now Purity of Worſhi 
is affected by outward Practice. and to outwar 
Practice is coactive Power fitly 112 
To this we reply, that Purity of Worſhip is the 
immediate End of Religious Society and Salva» 
tion of Souls the ultimaae End thereof. Conſi- 
der then Religious Society with regard to its ulti- 
mate End, and all we have faid above, of the 
Unfitneſs of coactive Power holds good. —Confi- 


der it, with regard to its immediate End, the. 


Promotion -of Purity of Worſhip, and then in- 
deed there will appear no Unfitnefs in the Appli- 
cation of coactive Power. Thus do we gain by 
the Objection a Conceſſion that we muſt other- 
wiſe have demanded as the Foundation of a Claim 
we always reſerved to ourſelves to make in Favour 
of Religious Society, which was, that it hath in 
it ſelf, the Power of expelling refractary Mem- 
bers from its Body, or in other Words @ Right of 
Excommunication. For, this Exception we always 
had in mind when we maintained that a Religi- 
ous Society had no inherent coactive Power. It 
only therefore remains to prove that this coactive 
Power is uſefully and neceſſarily applied, — that it 
is all which Rel Hus Society ſtands in need of, 


and that more is unfit and unjuſt. 


As the immediate End of Religious- Society is 
Purity of Worſhip, and as a neceſſary Means of 
preſerving that Purity is Uniformity of Worſhip , 
which Uniformity cannot be maintained but by 
expelling from the Community all who refuſe to 
conform to the public Worſhip, therefore is this 

| - Power 
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Power of Expulſion, in every Religious Society, 
moſt fit and uſeful. But we will go further, and 
venture to affirm, that every Kind of Society, 
whatever be its End or Means, muſt neceſſarily, 
as it is a Society, have this Power of Expulſion 
a Power inſeparable from its Eſſence which con- 
ſiſts in the Conformity of the Will of each natural 
Member to the Will of that artificial Body which 
Society produces. Which Conformity deſtroyed, 
as it muſt be without the Expulſion of the Di- 
ſturbers of it, the Society diſſolves and falls back 
again into nothing. Juſt as would the natural Bo- 
dy, did not Nature, whoſe Conduct Societies in 
this Caſe imitate, evacuate noxious and malignant 
Humours. But then, ſecondly, this fo uſeful and 
neceſſary Power is all that a Religious-Society 
ſtands in need of. For by the Exerciſe of this 
Power, Conformity in Will and in Worſhip is 
preſerved ; which, ſecuring its Eſſence and End, 
is all that is neceſſary to the well being of Society. 
But further, in the laſt Place, more Power than 


this, in Religious Society would be both unfit and 


unjuſt, That it is unfic we prove thus. The im- 
mediate End of Religious Society being Purity of 
Worſhip it requires outward Conformity thereto, 


and at the ſame Time its ultimate End being the 


Salvation of Souls, it requires likewiſe that this 
outward Conformity be accompanied with a ſuita- 
ble internal Diſpoſition of 1 any fur- 


ther Power than ſimple Expulſi Mads naturally 
to make a Divorce between theſe Two Things. 
For ſuch further Power forces, more or leſs, to 
outward Compliance with the Community; bur 
as the Will cannot, at the ſame Time, be thus 
forced, here is likely to be only outward Compli- 
ance without a ſuitable internal Diſpoſition, So 
that by this Means the ultimate End of Religious 

Society 
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Society becomes defeated. Further Power there. 
fore than ſimple Expulſion is unfit, That further 
Power is unjuſt appears from hence. By the Law 
of Nature'every Man has a Right of worſhipping 
God according to his own Conſcience. Now when 
it happens that a Member of a Religious Society 
cannot conſcientiouſly join in the public Worſhip, 


and be on that Account expelled by the Society, 


in order to preſerve its Eſſence and End, ſuch 
Member is ſo far from being debarred, by that 
Expulſion, of his Right of worſhipping God ac- 
cording to his own Conſcience, that he is, there- 
by, put into a Way of exerciſing his Right. But 
if any further Power be allowed, either of kee 
ing ſuch Member in the Society, againſt his Will; 
or of annexing to Expulſion any Detriment to his 
Perſon Goods or Reputation; in ſuch Caſe, the 
Right of Nature is moſt ſcandalouſly violated a 
Force being put upon his Conſcience, either 
by direct Reſtraint, or by obliquely biaſſing the 
Determination of his Will. All coactive Pow- 
er therefore, further than ſimple Expulſion, is 
unjuſt, 

But it will be again urged perhaps that in thus 
removing one Objection we have made room for 
another. Which is this, — That by granting a 
coactive Power to the Church, for ſuch is the 
Right of Excommunication, we deſtroy the Ar- 
gument we e brought of her Independency 
by the Law WF Nations. Which Argument 1s 
founded on her having no coactive Power which, 
claſhing with the State's, brings in an Imperium in 
Imperio; to remove which, that Law preſcribes 
her Dependency. Now to this too we have a 
ready Anſwer, = We ſay, that Civil-Society hav- 
ing no Right to reward any of its Members by 
Admiſſion into a Religious Society, nor no Right 
| to 
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to puniſh by excluding from it, the Churches 
Exerciſe of this Power can never poſſibly claſh 
with the State. And conſequently that Argu- 
ment for Independency ſtands its Ground. 

We are now come round, and have at length 
demonſtrated what in the beginning of this Sec- 
tion we had aſſerted, that Religious Society hath 
no coactive Power of the Civil Kind; for we 
have ſhewn that this Power of Expulſion is not 
a Power which the State can exerciſe. 

Nor does the Denial of coactive Power make 
the Church an enervated defenceleſs Body, ex- 
poſed either to the Inſults of thoſe without, or 
thoſe within. It has ſtill all the Power and Au- 
thority that as a Religious Society it can exerciſe; 
all that is neceſſary to preſerve it a regular well 
ordered Society; in which are Rites and Ce- 
remonies, Miniſters with Degrees of Subordina- 
tion, and judiciary Aſſemblies. For the Power of 
conſtituting a Diſcipline and enjoyning a Formu- 
lary of Communion, enforced by Excommunicati- 
on, will ſtill be left to it. What hath made ſome 
well- meaning Men apprehend terrible Conſequen- 
ces from the Church's being thus left without the 

Guard of coactive Powers, is their ſeeing it ſtand 

poſſeſſed of ſome Advantages, by them, imagined 

eſſential to a Church, which coactive Power only 
can ſecure. But theſe may be eaſed of their Ap- 
prehenſions, by being told, tha e Advantages 
are only adventitious, and be d upon ir by 
the State in conſequence of an Union; and as the 

State granted theſe, it granted coactive Power like- 

wiſe to defend them. And that when the Union is 

diſſolved they both fall together, without any eſſen- 
tial Damage to the Church, as a Religious Society. 

Thus have we endeavoured to eſtabliſh theſe 

Two great eſſential Characters of a Religious So- 
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ciety — its Independency and its Diſclaim of -coac- 


N tive Powers. Where it is worth obſerving that 


the Arguments we have made uſe of to prove 
each of theſe Characters, are ſtrongly inforced 
by the neceſſary Connection there is between 
them both. For admit the Religious Society to 
be independent and you invincibly deſtroy all Pre- 
tence to coactive Power ; becauſe coactive Power 
introduces an Imperium in Imperio, which is remov- 

ed only by deſtroying the Independency.—- Ad- 
mit, that Religious Society has no coadtive Power 
and you quite ſuperſede all the State's Claim of 
Dependency, which Claim is ſolely founded on 
the Evil of an Imperium in Imperio, which Evil 
can ariſe no otherwiſe than by the Church's Ex- 
erciſe of an inherent coactive Power. And yet 
theſe plain, and, almoſt, ſelf evident Principles 
have had ſo ill a Reception in the World, parti- 
cularly in our own Country, that they have been 
left and neglected, while there has riſen up a- 
mongſt us Two very different Syſtems of Church 
Government, that, now, divide the generality 
of Suffrages between them. Different, I ſay, not 
only from ours, but from each other, agree- 
ing in this, to make an unnatural Divorce of 
the Two eſſential Characters, which, we have 
ſhewn, have an inſeparable Connection in Na- 
ture. The one giving the Church iutrinſic coac- 


tive Power a ot contending for its Indepen- 
er ſtripping it of all ſuch Pow- 


dency; andt 
er and yet maintaining its natural Dependency. _ 

The firſt of theſe Syſtems is that of the high- 
Church-Clergy, which contends for the abſolute 
Independency of the Church with all the Pre- 
rogatives and Powers it is found to ſtand poſſeſ- 
ſed of under an Eſtabliſhment. If this Error be 


pot ſufficiently expoſed already, the hoving, c 
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I ſhalldo preſently, how the Church became poſſeſ- 


ſed of ſeveral of its Prerogatives and Powers, now. © 
legally enjoyed by it, will, we hope, abundantly. 


evince it. I will only obſerve, that this Scheme, 


if indeed it be not the true Papiſtical Syſtem, 
a litte diſguiſed, is infinitely more irrational than. 
that. Becauſe a Church with inherent coactive 
Power, that, with a falſe Modeſty ſtops at mere 


| Independency, gives a Scheme attended with all. 


the Evils of Imperium in Imperio, which, the going 
one Step further, and taking the State into Pu- 
pilage and Protection, will remove, backwards or 
forwards it muſt needs go; for a Church, ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, in order to avoid thoſe Evils, which 
neither Gods nor Men 'can bear, muſt fall into 
the State, or the State into it. This the Court 
of Rome plainly ſaw and therefore choſe the better 
Part. And a Pretence they wanted not, for an 
inherent coactive Power in the Church neceſſari- 
ly implying a Care of Bodies as one of the Ends 
of that Society, for to Bodies only can coactive 
Power be rationally applied, States employed in 
the fame Care, might be fairly underſtood as on- 
ly doing Feurney- Wort for the Church. Thus that 
refined Court chalked out no wild Plan of Power, 
when, together with the Thunder of the Vatican, 

it forged Chains for the weſtern World, 
The other Syſtem is that invented by, and I 
could well wiſh to be peculiar to the Enemies of 
our holy Faith. At the Head of which ſtand the 
Two famous Authors of 45e Rights of the Chriſtian 
Church and of the Independent Mig. The true 
Deſign of theſe Books is evidently this, to per- 
ſuade us that the Chriſtian, and all other Church- 
es, in their natural State without coactive Power, 
are Creatures of the Civil Magiſtrate. For while 
the pretended Drift be — ſhew from 8 
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eſtabliſhed Church receives its coactive Powers, 


the Arguments they employ conclude againſt its 
natural Independency in any Senſe whatſoever, 


Bur it is pleaſant enough to obſerve the Two 


contrary Routs this noble Pair of Athletes have 
thought fit to take, to arrive to the ſame Point. 
The Author of the Rights comes firſt, 

« At, quum aſpicias triſtem, frugi cenſeas. 


He has taken up the Argument of Hobbes, and 
affects the moſt tender Concern for the Good and 


Happineſs of the State. So that whenever a 


Church comes in his Way he falls upon it with 
his famous Battery of Imperium in Imperio. But, 
in this, lefs honeſt than that unlucky Philoſopher. 
Hobbes owned the Tendency of this Argument; 
and inforced it for the Sake of that avowed Ten- 
dency. But this Writer ſeems willing you ſhould 
believe that it concludes only againſt a Jacobite 
Clergy. The Writer of the Independent Whig, 
who, it muſt be owned, has more Vivacity than 
his Brother, 1s for quicker Diſpatch. His ready 
Road led him on to the Deſtruction of all Church 
Officers and the very Being of a Miniſtry, Which, 
that he might the eaſier bring about, he has re- 
preſented all public Rites and Aſſemblies for 
Worſhip as uſeleſs and impertinent, by ſhewing 
the natural Inefficacy of Prayer for obtaining our 


Petitions ; which again, for to do him Juſtice he 


is very conſequential, he eſtabliſhes on the Doc- 
trine of Fate... This he well ſaw would bring on 
a thorough Dependency. A Dependency that 
was like to laſt, as being produced by the Dil- 
ſolution of the Society it ſelf. And yet has he 


the honeſt Aſſurance, after all this, to talk of the 


Church as of a Society. But a Society without 
Otfcers, Degrees of Subordination, and Powers 
| adapted 
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adapted to its Naure, being quite as unintelligi- 
ble, inconſiſtent an Idea as a Houſe without Walls, 
Roof, or Apartments, we muſt conclude that he 
who ſo talks intends to give us a Society in Words 
and deprive us of it in fact. 

In a Word, I don't know a greater Inſult ever 
put on the Underſtandings of Mankind than by 
theſe Two Writers; while it was imagined that 
the Gloom of Equivocation, which ſpreads it ſelf 
over the methodic Chapters of the one; and the 
Flaſh of falſe Eloquence that glares thro? the airy 
Eſſays of the other, could hide their true End 
from the Obſervation of thoſe whoſe Deſtruction 
they were conſpiring. For as Tully ſays of the 
Two Aſſaſſin Gladiators Par eft improbitas, 
* eadem impudentia, gemina audacia; & ubi, 
„ Quirites, multa audacter, multa improbe, mul- 
eta perfidioſe facta videtis, ibi ſcelus quoque la- 
e tere inter illa tot flagitia putatote “. 4 

On the whole then how different ſoever theſe 
Jacobite, and Free-Thinking Syſtem-Framers 
would have their Notions thought from Popery 
and Atheiſm, they are unavoidably drawn, by the 
Alacrity of their own Heavinels, in to the very 
Centers of Malmſbury and Rome, from whence in- 
deed they derived their Birth, but are, I know 
not why , ungraciouſly aſhamed of their Pedi- 


gree. 8 
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PART II. 
Of an Eſtabliſhed Church. 
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8E r. I. 


Aving now diſpatched the firſt Part 
of this Inquiry, and ſhewn, 


I. The Origine of Civil Society, 
. the natural Deficiency of its Plan, 
and how the Influence of Religion 

* only can ſupply that Defect. 

II. How all natural and moral Goods, and con- 
ſequently this of Religion to the State, may be 
improved by humane Art and Contrivance, to- 
gether with the Neceſſity there is of ſeeking this 
Improvement. And | 

III. As this depends on an exact Knowledge of 
a Civil and of a Religious-Society, how to judge 
of their di/linft Natures and Ends; we are at 
length enabled to ſhew how this Improvement 1s 
to be made, 

For having by a diligent Inquiry found 

I. That the Care of the State extends only to the 
Body and its Concerns, and the Care of the Church 


only to the Soul, it neceſſarily follows, 3 
ivi 
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Civil Magiſtrate if he will improve this natural 
Influence of Religion by humane Art and Contri- 
vance, muſt ſeek ſome Union or ALLIANCE 
with the Church. For his Office not extending 


to the Care of Souls, he has not in himſelf, a 


Power of inforcing the Influence of Religion : 
And the Churches Province not extending to 
the Body, ſhe has not, in her ſelf alone, a Power 
of applying that Influence to Civil Purpoſes. 
The Conſequence is, that their joint Powers muft 
be employed thus to inforce and apply the Influ- 
ence of Religion. _.But they can never act con- 
Jointly unleſs in Union and Alliance. 25 

II. Having found that each Society is Sovereign 
and Independent of the other, it as neceſſarily fol- 
lows that ſuch Union can be produced only by 
FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL CoMpacr. 
But nothing can give Birth to a free Convention 
but a Senſe of mutual Wants, that may be there- 
by ſupplied ; or a View of mutual Advantages, 
to be thereby gained. Such, then, is the Nature 
of that famous Union which produces a Chukcn 
BY Law ESTABLISHED, and which is indeed no 
other than a politic League and Alliance for mutual 


Support and Defence. For the State not having 


the Care of Souls cannot, it ſelf, inforce the In- 
fluence of Religion, and therefore ſeeks the con- 
curring Aid of the Church; and the Church hav- 
ing #0 coacdtive Power, (the Conſequence of its 
Cares not extending tb Bodies,) as naturally flies 


for Protection to State. This being of that 


Kind of Alliance which Grotius calls Fogpus 1N- 
EQUALE, —— Inæquale faxdus, ſay he, hic 
e intelliga quod ex ipſa vi pactionis manentem 
% prelationem quandam alteri donat: Hoc eſt ubi 
« quis tenetur alterjus' imperium ac Majeſtatem 

a” FD | conſer- 
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t conſervare—UT.POTEN TIORI PLUS HONORITS, 
« INFERIORI PLUS AUXILII DEFERATUR ®. 


From whence it appears, that were thoſe com- 
mon Notions true, which we have ſo much la- 


boured to confute concerning the Nature of a 


Church and State, there could be neither Room, 
nor Motive for this Alliance, Were they not 
independent on each other there would be no Room 


becauſe: Freedom of Will, the very Eſſence of 


this Alliance, would be wanting on one Part: 


And had the State the Care of Souls or the Church - 


tbe Care of Bodies, there could be no mutual Mo- 


tive; for, in ſuch Caſe, the State might apply 
Religion by its own Authority to Civil Purpoſes; 


or the Church, having, in Conſequence of the 


Care of Bodies, an inherent coactive Power, 


might alone provide for its own Security, 

An Alliance, then, by free Convention, being 
in its Nature ſuch that each Party muſt have its 
Motives for compacting, our next Inquiry will be 

I. What thoſe Motives were, which the State 
had of ſeeking, and the Church, of accepting the 
Offers of an Union; and | 

II. The mutual Benefits and Advantages there- 
by gain'd. By the firſt Part of which Inquiry, 
we hope to make it appear, that this Alliance was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for ſecuring the well Being and 
Happineſs of Civil Society: And by the ſecond, 
that no common Right of Mankind, Civil, or Re- 
ligious, ts thereby impeached. Todemonſtrate which 
is the principal End of this Diſcourſe. | 


SE r. II. 


He Motives the State had to ſeek this Alliance 
were of three Kinds. | 


* Dejure Bell. & Pac. L. 1. C. 3. $21. 


I. To 


ance 


To 
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I. To preſerve the Eſſence and Purity of Re- 
ligion. 
6 To improve its Uſefulneſs and apply its 
Influence in the beſt Manner. 

III. To prevent the Miſchief that, in its natu- 
ral independent State, it might occaſion to Civil 
Society. - - 

I. TheState was induced to ſeek this Alliance as the 
neceſſary Means of preſerving the Being of Religion 
amongſt its Members. For tho', as we have ſnewu, 
Religion conſtitutes a Society, and that this So- 
ciety will indeed, for ſome Time, ſupport the 
Exiſtence of Religion, which without conſtitu- 
ting a Community would be ſoon Joſt and vaniſh 
from amongſt Men: Yet, if we conſider that this 
Society is compoſed of the ſame Individuals which 
compoſe the Civil, and deſtitute of all coactive 
Power, we muſt needs ſee that ſuch a Society, a- 
bandoned to its own Fortune, without Support 
or Protection, would, in Time, be ſwallowed u 
and loſt, Nor can we reaſonably hope that this 
Danger might be averted, by that inherent Pow- 
er, we have ſhewn, to be in the State of reſtrai- 
ning the Oppugners, of the three fundamental Prin- 
ciples of natural Religion; becauſe that Power 
could only prevent hot Principles from being 
directly depraved or ſubverted; not, from gra- 
dually decaying and vaniſhing into nothing. Of 
this Opinion was a very able Writer, whoſe Know- 
ledge of humane Nature was unqueſtionable— 
Were it not (ſays he) for that Senſe of Virrue 
* which is principally preſerved, fo far as it is 
e preſerved, by NaTIONAL Forms axp Hants 
* of Religion Men would /e leſc it all, run 
« wild, prey upon one another, and do what 
* elſe the worſt of Savages do” “*. 

# Wollaſton's Relig. of Nature delin. P. 124. 5 
' ut 
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brought the State into Subjection and become its 


But of whatever uſe an Alliance may be thought 
for preſerving the Being of Religion, the Neceſ: 
ſity of ſuch an Alliance for preſerving the Purity 


ofit is moſt evident. For if Truth and public 


Utility coincide, the nearer any Religion ap- 
roaches to the Truth of Things the fitter that 
eligion is for ſerving Civil Society. That they 

do coincide, may be demonſtrated on any Prin- 

ciples but the Atheiſtic, and therefore we think 


it needleſs, in this Place, to give the Proof in | 
Form. Let us then conſider the Danger Religi- I 
on runs, when left in its natural State to it ſelf, Ir 


of deviating from Truth. In thoſe Circumſtan- cl 
ces the Men who have the greateſt Credit in the I ſu 
Church are ſuch as are famed for greateſt Sancti- U 
ty. Now Church San#ity has been generally un- 
derſtood to be then moſt perfect when moſt 
eftranged from the World, and all its Habitudes and 
Relations. But this Species of Sanctity being only 
to be acquired by Seceſſion and Retirement from 
humane Affairs, and that Seceſſion rendering the 
Holy Man ignorant of Civil Society and its Rights 
and Intereſts; in Place of which will ſucceed, ac- 
cording to his natural Temper, all the Follies-ef ¶ vho 
Superſtition or Fanaticiſm, we muſt needs con- ¶ Tent 
clude that 1 — under ſuch Directors and Re- f th 
formers (and God knows theſe are generally its 

Lot) will deviate from Truth, and conſequently 
a Capacity, in proportion, of ſerving Civil Socie- 
ty. I wiſh I could not ſay that we have too much 
of Fact to ſupport this Speculation. The Truth 
is, we have ſeen, and yet do ſee, Religious Soci- 
eties, /ome grown up, and continuing unſuppor- 
ted by, and ununited with the State, others that, 
when ſupported and united, have by ſtrange Arts 


Tyrants, and thereby defeated all the Good that 
can 


/ 
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tan ariſe from this Alliance ; ſuch Sogieties, I ſay, 
we have ſeen, whoſe Religious Doctrines are ſo lit- 
tle ſerviceable - to Civil Society that they can 
. only on the Ruin and Deſtruction of it. 
uch are thoſe which preach up the San#ity of 
Celibacy, Aſeeteciſm, re: of defenſive Var, 
ral Pumiſbments, d even Civil Maꝑiſtracy it 


On the other Hand, when Religion is in Al- 
liance with the State, as ic then comes under the 
Magiſtrate's Direction, (thoſe holy Leaders hav- 
ing how neither Credit nor Power to do Miſ- 
chief,) its Purity muſt needs be reaſonably well 
ſupported, and preſerved: For, Truth and public 
Utility coinciding, the Civil Magiſtrate, as ſuch, 
will ſee it to be his Intereſt to ſeek after, and pro- 
mote Truth in Religion: And, by Means of pub- 
lic Utility which his Office enables him ſo well 
tounderſtand, he will never be at a Loſs to know 
where ſuch Truth is to be met with. So that it 
s impoſſible under this Civil Influence that Re- 
ligion ſhould ever deviate far from Truth. Al- 
ways ſuppoſing, for on ſuch Suppolition this 
whole Difcourſe proceeds, a legitimate Govern- 
ment or Civil Policy eſtabliſhed on the Principles 
of the natural Rights and Liberties of Mankind. 
For an unnatural and unjuſt Government whick 
ſeeks not public Utility, but its own, will always 
have occaſion for Error, and ſo muſt corrupt Re- 
gion to ſerve its own wrong Intereſts. And this 
to take Notice of it by the way was one great 


. Cauſe of the monſtrous Corruption of Religion id 
. Fcient Paganiſmh, ; 


II. Secondly, The State was induced to ſceł this 

lliance as the neceſſary Means o improve the Uſe- 

eſs and to apply the Influence of Religion in the 
N Manner. And this : does ſeveral Ways. a 
1. DJ 
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 ciaſcuno 3 ſentire à pochi. Del Principe Cap. 18. 


1. By beſtowing additional Reverence and Ve- 
neration on the Perſon of the Civil Magiſtrate; 
and on the Laws of the State, For in this Alli 
ance, where the Religious Society is taken under 
the Protection of the State, the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate, as will be ſhewn hereafter, is acknow- 
ledged Head of the Religion. Now nothing can 
be imagined of greater Efficacy for ſecuring the | t 
Obedience of the People. Thoſe two conſummate t 
Maſters in Politics, Ariſtotle and Machiaval*, | 
thought it of ſo great, as to be ſufficient to gain e 
Reſpe& and Security to a Tyrant. Hence it is | p 
that we have ſeen them, in ſeveral Ages, make L 
Uſe of ſeveral Arts to procure, to their Perſons, to 
this Veneration, Sometimes by pretending to a ſe 
divine Original and the Gifts of healing at others gr 
aſſuming the Sacerdotal Office or the Taterpreta- ſ vic 


tion of the Will of the Gods. If then it has this on 


Virtue to gild over theſe Monſters, how great gre 
muſt we ſuppoſe its Efficacy on a legitimate Ma- 


giſtrate. The ſame Veneration will extend it ſelf I ſee 
over the Laws likewiſe. For while ſome of them fect 


are employed by the State to the Support of the gun 
Church, and others lent to the Church to be em- ther 
ployed in the States Service, and all of them en ·¶ ſtoo 
acted by a Legiſlature in which Church-Men have a only 
conſiderable Share (all theſe Things being 2. ding 
mongſt the Conditions of Alliance, as we foal 

ſee preſently) Laws under ſuch Direction muſt mina 


* "Er: 3 rd wegs T5; Jeu; Pairea] ces aredacola af ggs\ss 
srl, Te Þ 6.65 T waCον 7} Taggraoeo wa F n= ia 
descidai pore voprCwor 31) T agxovia 3 ey liger F ges. Kati 
ri 171, ws ovuuaxes IN v Jene. Polit. I. v 
c. 12. Et non à coſa più neceſſaria a parere d'havere, che queſt. 
ultima qualita [religione] perche gli huomini in univerſale giu 
dicano più à gli occhi che alle mani, perche tocca à vedere 


need 


— 


needs be attended to, with a more ſacred Re- 


2. By lending to the Church a coactive Pow- 


er. It may be remembered, that in ſpeaking of 
the innate Defects in the Plan of Civil Society, 
we obſerved that there were ſeveral Sorts of Du- 
ties that Civil Laws could not inforce. Such as 
the Duties of imperfect Obligation, which a Reli- 
gious Society, when endowed with coactive Pow- 
er to invigorate the Influence of Religion, is ca- 
pable of exacting. And /uch, likewiſe, of the 
Duties of perfect Obligation whoſe Breach is owing 
to the Intemperance of the natural Paſſions. The 
ſevere Prohibition of which Breach threatens Evils 
greater and more enormous. For while theſe 
violent Paſſions overflow, the ſtopping them in 
one Place is the cauſing them to break out with 
greater Violence in another. As the rigorous 
Puniſhment of Fornication has been generally 
ſeen to give Birth to unnatural Luſts. 
fectual Correction then of ſuch Evils muſt be be- 
gun by moderating and ſubdueing the Paſſions 
themſelves. But the Civil Laws are not under- 
ſtood to preſcribe, as -puniſhing thoſe Paſſions, 
ohly, when they proceed to act, and not rewar- 
ding the Attempts to ſubdue them. It muſt be 
a Tribunal regarding irregular Intentions, as cti- 
minal, which can do this, and that is no other 
than the Tribunal of Religion. When this is done, 
a coactive Power of the Civil Kind may have a 
good Effect, but not till then. And who ſo fit 
to apply this coactive Power, in ſuch Caſes, as 
that Society which fitted and prepared the Sub- 
jet for its due Reception and Application? A- 
gain, we have obſerved, that the State puniſhes 
Deviations from the Rule of Right, as Crimes 
only, and not as ſuch Deviations, or as Sins. 

I 2 And 
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iſnments. By which Means ſome very enormous 
Deviations. from the Rule of Right which do not 
immediately affect Civil Society, and ſo are not 
conſidered as Crimes, are overlooked by the Civil 
Tribunal. Yet, theſe, as we haygiproved, are, 
mediately, highly pernicious to the State, and 
therefore, it is for its Intereſts that they ſhould 
be brought before ſome Tribunal which can com- 
— take Cognizange of them, But, be- 


ſides the Civil, there is no ather but the Eccleſia- 
ſtical endowed with coactive Power. Hence may 
be deduced the trye and only End, and Uſe, of 


SPIRITUAL CourTs. A Church Tribunal, then, 
with coactire Power, being neceſſary in all theſe 
Caſes, and a Religious Society having, in it ſelf, 
no ſuch Power, it muſt be borrowed from the 


State. But a State as we ſhall ſee cannot lend it, 


without riſqueing its own Deſtruction, but on the 
Terms of an Alliance; therefore will a State be 
induced to ſeek this Alliance in order to improve, 
by this Way, the natural Efficacy of Religion. 
3. By conferring on the State the Applica- 
tion of the Efficacy of Religion, and by putting 
it under the Magiſtrate's Direction. There are 
peculiar Junctures when the Influence of Religion 
is more than ordinary ſerviceable to the State, 
and theſe the Civil Magiſtrate only knows. Now 
while a Church is in its natural State of Indepen- 
dency, it is not in his Power to improve thoſe 
Conjunctures to the Advantage of the State, by 
a e Application of Religion. But when the 
Alliance is made, and conſequently the Church 
under his Drection, he has in himſelf Authority 
to preſcribe ſuch public Exerciſes of Religion, (as 
Days of Humiliation, Faſts, Feſtivals, Exhorta- 
tions and Dehortations, Thankſgivings and De- 
| 8 Precations, 


| 


And on that firſt Idea only proportions its Pun- 


- | * | ö | 
Of an Eftavitznea Curco. Gt 
precations, &c.) and in ſuch a Manner as, he 
finds, the Exigences of State require +. | 

4. By engaging the Church to apply its ut 
moſt Endeavours in the Service of the State. For 


an Alliance laying an Obligation on the State to 


protect and defend the Church, and to provide a 


ſettled Maintenance for its Miniſters, ſuch Bene- 


fits muſt needs produce the higheſt Love and E- 


ſteem for the Benefactor; which will be return'd | 


out of Matives both of Gratitude and Intereſt, 
in the moſt zealous Labours for the States Ser- 
VICE. | | 

III. And laſtly, the State was induced to ſeek 
this Alliance. as the only Means of preventing 
the Miſchieſs that, in its natural independent 


State, it might occaſion to Civil Society, For 


in that State the Church having in it ſelf a Pow- 
er of aſſembling for Religious Worſhip, factious 
Men might commodiouſly take thoſe Opportuni- 
ties of hatching and carrying on Plots and Cabals 
againſt the Peace of Civil Society. And the In- 
fluence popular and leading Men gain over the 
Conſciences of ſach Aſſemblies, by Means of the 
Frequency of public Harangues, may eaſily ripen 
theſe Cantrivances into Act, when ſtrengthened 
with the ſpecious Pretext of Religion. All which 
Evils are entirely prevented by this Alliance, For 
then the Civil Magiſtrate being become Protec- 
tor of the Church, and conſequently ſupreme 
Head and Director of it, the Miniſtry is wholly 
in his Power. He admits and excludes to the Ex- 
erciſe of their Function as he ſees fit. And grants 
It to none but thoſe who give a previous Security 


+ See the ſcandalous Squabbles between the Civil Magiſtrate 
md the Church, concerning the Exerciſe of this Power, in the 
Big ies of the Preſbyterian Church of Scotland. 


for 
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for their Allegiance to him. By which Means all 

that Power and Influence which the Miniſters and 

Leaders in a Church had over it before the Alli- 

ance, as the Protectors of Religion, is now drawn 

off from them, and placed /olely in the- Civil 

Magiſtrate, The View of theſe Miſchiefs from 

a Church in its natural State of Independency, ſo 

terrified Hobbes, and his Followers, that they de- 

nied ſuch natural State; and contended for the 

Magiſtrate's natural Right of Dominion and Su- 

premacy over the Church, its Servant and Crea- 
ture. Which is a Concluſion juſt as agreeable to 
the Law of-Nations as it would be in a State, a- 
larmed at the growing Power of a Neighbour 
State, from which Power a likely Miſchief might 
be ſaſpected, to think it had a Right, in order 
to prevent that Miſchief, of endeavouring the 
Conqueſt and Subdual of ſuch ſuſpected State. 
But Reaſon and Juſtice point out the true Re- 
medy, which is, to prevent the Miſchief by 
League and Alliance, The ſame ſhould be done 
in the Caſe before us. And were not Men un- 
reaſonably prejudiced againſt a Church they would 
ſee the Cafe to be the ſame. Indeed when there 
is, in the legitimate Exercife of one Dominion, a 
direct and neceſſary Tendency to the Damage 
of the other, during the Independency of Two 
different Societies compoſed of one and the ſame 
People, then, the Law of Nations preſcribes the 
Jeſs to be dependent on the greater. But, as 
Religious Society has been ſhewn to have nothing 
in the legitimate Exerciſe of its Sovereignty that 
can claſh with Civil Power, tho? it be, indeed, 
ſo liable to be abuſed as to make it of infinite In- 
tereſt to the State to prevent the Abuſe, we con- 
clude, that its Dependency on the State, the on- 
ly Means of Prevention, can be brought about 
no 
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no otherwiſe than by an Alliance between the two 
Societies on the Foot of a fre? Convention. 


Another Miſchief there is ſtill more certain and 
fatal, whenever above one Religion is found in a 


State; which an Alliance only can prevent. For 


every Sect, or Church, thinking it ſelf alone the 
true, or at leaſt the moſt perfect, is naturally puſh- 
ed to the advancing its own Scheme on the Ruin 
of all the reſt. So that if this ſucceeds not by 
Dint of Argument, they are apt to have Recourſe 
to Civil Power. Which is done by introducing a 
Party into the public Adminiſtration. And, we 
find, they have been but too ſucceſsful in the 
Art of making the State believe that its In- 
tereſts are much concerned in theſe Religious Dit- 
ferences. Into what frequent and ſtrong Convul- 
ſions theſe Contentions muſt throw the State 
may be eaſily apprehended. Now, to theſe Miſ- 
chiefs, an Alliance is the moſt effectual Remedy. 
Namely by eſtabliſbing one Church and giving a 
full Tolleration to all the reſt, but excluding them 
from the public Adminiſtration, from the Admiſ- 
ſion into which theſe Miſchiefs ariſe. | 
Having now delivered the principal Motives 
that engaged the State to ſeek an Alliance with 
the Church, we come, in the next Place, to con- 
ſider the Motives the Church had for accepting it. 
For this being, as we obſerved, a free Convention, 
unleſs the Church, as well as State, had its Views 
of Advantage no Alliance could poſſibly have 
been formed. To diſcover theſe Motives we 
muſt recolle& what has been ſaid of the Nature 
and End of a Religious Society. For the Ad- 
vantage adapted to that Nature and End, can on- 
ly be her legitimate View. Conſequently then 
this. Advantage can be no other than Security 
from all exterior Violence, The State — | 
cou 


could not juſtly offer any to it had t ; 
never been made. But this is no Reaſon why the 
Church ſhould not think it for its Advantage to 
ſecure this its natural Right by Compa#, any more 

than that one State ſhould not bind another, 'in 
the ſame Manner, not to do it Violence, tho“ 
that other was under prior Obligations, by the 
Law of Nature and Nations, to the ſame Pur- 


rh, 


his Allianer 


poſe. But by this Alliance between the Two So- 
cicties the State does more: It, not only promi- 
ſes not to injure the Church, but to ſerve it. 


That is, protect it from the Injuries of other Re- 


ligious Societies, which exiſt or may ariſe in the 
ſame State. How one Religious Society may be 
injuriouſly affected by another, we have juſt be- 
fore ſhewn: how great theſe Injuries may prove 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter. It muſt needs then be 
the firſt Care of a Church, and a reaſonable Care 
to preſerve it ſelf by all lawful Ways from exteri- 
or Violence, A State then as we have ſaid, to 
induce her to accept its Offers of Alliance, muſt 
pew ſome Benefit to the Church by it, and 

ecauſe this is the only legitimate Benefit the 


Church can receive it muſt propoſe bis, which. 


therefore being conſiderable, will be the Church's 
Motive for Alliance,  _— + 

There are but Two other Conſiderations that 
can be thought Motives. The one is, to engage 
the State 'to proagate the eſtabliſhed Religion 
by Civil Force : And the other, to beſtow upon 
it, Riches, Honours, Powers, Sc. Now on re- 
curring to the Nature and End of a Church and 
State the firſt Motive will be found to be 7 
and the ſecond, to be impertinent. It is unjuſt in 
the Church to require this Engagement, becauſe 
it would be violating the natural Right every Man 


has of worſhipping God according to his own Con- 


ſcience: 
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ſcierice: It is unjuſt in the State to engage in it, 
becauſe, as we have ſhewn, his Juriſdikti 


cauſe theſe are Things, which, as a Church it can 
neither- be-benefited b 


is as idle a Fancy as that of the Apoſtles, who 


were for building ſumptuous Tabernacles for the 
Three great Meſſengers of God at the Transfigu- 


ration. It is very true; that theſe Things, (which 
for the ſake of the State, followed this Alliance) 
might be in the private Views of ambitions Church; 


men, when an Alliance was projected; and might, 
not a little help forward the Completion of it. 
But what Motives the Clergy of a Church might 
have is nothing to the Purpoſe of our Inquiry: 
We are only to conſider what the Church had, 


which, as a Religious Society, conſiſts of the 
whole Body of the Community, both Laity and 
Clergy. And her Motive, we ſay, could not be 
Riches Honours and Power, becauſe theſe have no 
natural Tendency to promote the v/timate End of 
this Society , Salvation of Souls, or the immediate 
End, Purity of Worſhip. We conclude therefore 
that the only legitimate Motive ſhe could have was 
Security and Protection from outward Violence. This 
the Reader would do well to keep carefully in 
Mind, becauſe much will be found to depend on 
it in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. | | 
On theſe mutual Motives it was, that this fa- 
mous Alliance was formed; which gave Birth to a 
Choc BY Law ESTABLISHED: And 7heſe be- 
ing ſo forceable and ſtrong, we are not to won- 
der that all States, of all Times, had an EsTA- 
BLIHED RELtG10n. And if the foregoing Ac- 
count explains the true Original of ſuch univerſal 
| K Practice; 


on ex- 
tends not to Opinions. It is impertinent in a 
Church to aim at Riches, Honours, Powers, be- 


y, nor uſe.— To imagine 
theſe fit Accommodations for a Church, as ſuch, 


2 
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order to perſuade Men of the Benefits. it produ- 


Practice we preſume, that that Praia will gor - 
roborate the t orce of the Mſotives here r 
when we ſee the wiſeſt and moſt experienced Le- 
giſlators concutring to act upon them. 
But when we ſay that all regular policied States, 
without Exception, have had an Eftablifbed Rati- 
gion, we mean no more than he would do, who 
deducing the true Original of Civil: Society, in 


ces, ſhould ſay; that all Nations had a Civil Po- 
licy. For as this Writer could not be ſuppoſed 
to mean, that all Nations had conſtituted free 
States, on the Principles of public Liberty, which 
yet was the only Society he was labouring to prove 
was founded on Fruth, and could be productive 

of public Good; becauſe it is moſt notorious, tha iN * 
the far greater Part of Civil Policies are eſtabliſn- t 
ed on different Principles and for differenx Ends. 

It was ſufficient for his Purpofe that thoſe Sgeie- [| 


ties, good or bad, proved the; Senſe all Men lt 
had of the Benefits reſulting from Civil Society Il ©" 
in general, tho* they were 00 the Ap- 8e. 
plication. So neither would we be underſtood ob 
to mean, when we ſay all Nations concurred in tho 
making this Alliance, that they all exactly diſeri- — 

[ 


minated the Natures, and fairly adjuſted: the 
Rights of both Societies, on the Principles here 5 
laid down, tho' an Eſtabliſhment reſulting there- . 


from, be the only one we would be ſuppoſed. to I. L. 
recommend. On the contrary I Know this Alli- I. "= 
11 


ance has been generally made on miſtaken. Prin- 
ciples, or if not ſo, hath by length of Time de- 
generated, By which, Means the Eſtabliſhed Re- 
Iigion in the Pagan, World has been moſt com- 
monly a Slave to the State; and in the Chriſtian 
World, the State, ſometimes a Slave to it. It is 
enough that this univerſal neue ſhe 
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Senſe 
ance. And as the Principles of the Writer afore- 
named, are not the leſs true on Account of the 
general Deviation from them in forming Civil So- 
cieties; ſo may not theſe Principles of Allian 
here delivered: Tho' ſo few States have ſuffere 
themſelves to be directed by them in their Ad- 
miniſtrations; nor any one Writer, that I know 
of, delivered them with their Conſequences de- 
duced, for Speculation. Eſpecially if, as in that 
Caſe, ſo in this, we can inveſtigate the Cauſes 
of ſuch Miſtake and Degeneracy. Ir would draw 
me too far out of my Way to explain in their Or- 
der the Cauſes of the Miſtake; and the intelligent 
Reader, who carefully attends to the whole of 
this Diſcourſe, will not be at a Loſs to diſcover 
the moſt conſiderable of them. Some of which 
| have already hinted at, and others I may poſ- 
ſibly, in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, take Occali- 
on to mention. As for the Degeneracy the moſt 
general and inevitable Cauſe was this, we have 
obſerved that the Alliance was of the Nature of 
thoſe which Grotius calls fædera inæqualia. Now 
the common Effects of ſuch the great Man gives 
us in theſe Words. © Interim verum eſt accidere 
* plerymque, ut qui Superior eſt in fœdore, s1 
 1$ POTENTIA MULTUM ANTECELLAT;, PAU- 
„ LATIM IMPERIUM PROPRIE DICTUM USUR- 
« PET: P& ASERTIM SI FOEDUS PERPETUUM 


* 51 . | 
SegcrT. III. 


Ow as, from the Nature of the Two Socie- 
ties, we diſcovered what Kind of Union 
ly they could enter into; ſo from tbence, to- 


* De jur. bell. & pac. L. 1. C. 3. 921. 
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ankind hath of the Utility of this All- 
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Obligation on the Church to apply its Influence 
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1 


gether with the Motives they had in Uniting, 


may be deduced, by neceſſary Conſequence, the 
reciprocal Terms and Conditions of that Uni- 
on. | 

From the Motives thereto, it appears, that 
the great Preliminary or Fundamental Article of 
Alliance is this, THAT THE CHURCH SHALL AP- 
PLY ALL Irs INFLUENCE IN THE SERVICE or 
THE SrATE; AND THAT THE STATE SHALL 
SUPPORT AND PROTECT THE CHURCH. 


But, in order to the Performance of this A- 
8 there muſt neceſſarily be a mutual 


Communication of their reſpective Powers. For 
the Proyince of each Society being, as we have 
ſhewn, naturally diſtinct and different, each can 
never have to do in the others, but by mutual 
Conceſſion. But again, theſe Societies being, 
likewiſe, as naturally independent one on the o- 
ther, a mutual Conceſſion cannot be ſafely made 
without one of them, at the ſame Time, giving 
up, to the other, its Right of Independency, 
From whence ariſes what Grotius, we ſee, calls 
Manxexs PRAKLATio, which, in his Fædus ina- 
quale, the more powerful Party hath over the 
leſs. Now from theſe Two Concluſions, which 
ſpring D from the great Fundamental Ar. 
ticle of Union, we conſequentially deduce all the 
Terms, Conditions, mutual Grants, and Concel- 
ſions which compleat this Alliance. For, from this 


to the Service of the State, proceed a SETTLED 
MAiNnTENANCE for the Clergy, and an EccLt- 
SIASTICAL JURISDICTION With coactive Pow 
er; which Things introduce again on the othe 
Side, the DEPENDENCY oF THE CLERGY on the 
State. And, from the State's Obligation tc 
ſupport and protect the Church; proceeds the 

STATE 
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STaTE's SUPREMACY in the Church; which, a- 


gain, introduces, on the other Hand, the Eccr.z- 
SLASTIC'S RIGHT OF SITTING Id THE Court 


or LEGISLATURE. Thus are all theſe mutual 
Rights and Privileges cloſely interwove and con- 
nected with each other'by a neceſſary, reciprocal, 
Dependency. But this being a Matter of the 
higheſt Importance, it will well deſerve a very 
particular Illuſtration. We have here, in a ſuc- 
cinct Manner, deduced them in the Order in 
which they ariſe, reciprocally, from one another; 
bur being now minutely to examine the Reaſon 
and Foundation of each Grant and Privilege, 
this Order would create much Confuſion in the 
Detale. We ſhall therefore now proceed in a 
different, and put together all that belongs to the 
Church under one Head ; and all that belongs to 
the State under another. The firſt Order being 
the propereſt for a general View; the ſecond, as 
we have ſaid, for a particular. But both neceſ- 


ſary to be taken in, to give a true Idea of the 


mutual Connection, and neceſſary Dependency 
of theſe Privileges on one another. 
Let us then examine what the Church receives 


from the State; and, ſecondly, what it gives 10 


it, Which will preſent us with a new View of the 
Two Societies as they appear under an Eſtabliſhment 
and leave nothing wanting to enable us to judge 
throughly of their Natures. 
What the Church receives from the State by 
this Alliance is, | 

I. Firſt, a public Endowment for its Miniſ- 
ters: A ſeparate and certain Portion of the na- 
tional Property aſſigned for the Maintenance and 
Support of. the Clergy. The Reaſons of this En- 
dowment are, | 


"he « 
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I. To render the Religious Society more firm 


and durable, For its Exiſtence being the Cauſe; 
| fine:qua non, of Service to the State, this would 
be the firſt Thing to be taken Care of. 

2. To invite and encourage the Clergy's beſt 
Service to the State in rendering thoſe commit- 
ted to their Care virtuous. They receiving theſe 
Rewards. from the State m proportion to their 
Endeavours and Succeſs in fuch Service, for, on 


theſe Principles, all Preſentations to Benefices 


are naturally in the Hands of the State. But 

3. And principally, in order to deſtroy that 
mutual Dependency between the Clergy and 
People, which ariſes from the former's being 
maintained by the voluntary Contribution of the 


latter; the only Maintenance the Clergy can have 


before the Two Societies are allied, and which 
Dependence we have ſhewn to be productive 
of the greateſt Miſchiefs to the State. Add to 
all this, that as the Clergy is now under the Ma- 
iſtrate's Direction; and, conſequently become 
a public Order in the State, it is but fit, and de- 
cent, that the State ſhould provide it a public 
Maintenance. This, moſt Nations have thought 
beſt to impoſe by Way of Tyrus. 
From this Account, of a public and fixed Pro- 
viſion for the Clergy, may be deduced theſe Co- 
rollaries. | | 
1. That the Clergies Claim of Right to Tyths from 
the Example of ſuch Eſtabliſhment by the Moſaic 
Difpenſation, may be fairly and properly urged with 


out Imputation either of Enthuſiaſm or Superſtition. 


Becauſe, tho' from thence no divine Right be pro- 
ved, yet a very forceable Argument for the Juſ- 
tice of every conſtitutional Civil Right to Tyths 
may be thence deduced, God himſelf made, for 


this People, the Union between Church and State ; 
asz 


* 


— | 
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as, before, he had himſelf erected their Civil So- 
ciety. Now, amongft the various Ends, which 
he, in his infinite Wiſdom, had for erecting that 


Society, we muſt conclude, from his infinite 


— 
— 


Goodneſs, that one was to teach Mankind, by his 
Example, in the Hon R Cow raacr, to erect 


Civil Societies on the Principles of natural Right 
and public Liberty: So we may be equally aſſu- 
red, that one of his Ends in unit ing the Two So- 
cieties was to give Mankind the ſame general Leſ- 
ſon of Union and Alliance. But if an Union in 
general, then conſequently every one of thoſe 


Conſtitutions that aroſe from the common Nature 


of a Civil and a Religious Society united, and not 
from the peculiar Nature of the Fewif Church 


and State, muſt be intended likewiſe for our Imi- | | 


tation, But, a fixed Maintenance for Church 
Officers by Tyths, in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, be- 
ing one of thoſe conſequent Conſtitutions that de- 
pends not on the Frame of that peculiar Church 
and State, but of a Church and State in general, 
muſt be for our Imitation. And if proper for our 
Imitation, conſequently, juſt and equitable. 

2. A ſecond: Corollary is, That the Suſpicion” 
which any of the Members of the' Eſtabliſhed Church ' 
may entertain of Injury to the State from ſuch fixed” 
Revenue, as making the Clergy too powerful, is ab. 
ſard: And that the Refuſal of any who are not Mem- 
bers of that Church, to pay Tyths as contributing to 
the Maintenance of Opinions different from their own, 
is unreaſonable and unjuſt, The Suſpicion is abſurd, 
becauſe it appears, from what we have but now 
obſerved, to be | juſt the contrary: A- ſettled” 
Maintenance. quite breaking and- deſtroying that 
mutual Dependency between Clergy and People, 
from whence ariſes that Power of the Clergy 
which oft proves ſo pernicious to the State. The 

| | Church 
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Church of Rome will afford us an Example to 
ſupport this Reaſoning. 


gions which poſſeſs _ but depend- on the 
Charity of the People. Now theſe Wenns and 


fungous Excreſcences of a Church got, for many 


Ages, all the Power and Influence of Churchmen 
ro themſelves, from the endowed Clergy, not- 
withſtanding all the Immenſity of the Poſſeſſions 
of theſe latter. And the State throve accord- 


iogly. — The Refuſal is unjuſt ; becauſe this Main- 
tenance is not aſſigned, by the Public, for the 


ſupport of Opinions, but for the Uſe and Neceſſities 
of the Staſe. Therefore they might. with as good 
Reaſon, refuſe to pay other Civil Taxes and Im- 
poſitions, which, in their ſeveral Applications, 
are for the ſame End, namely for the Support of 
merely Civil Officers and Miniſters. The Diffe- 
rence is only accidental; - Church Officers happen 
to have Religious Opinions, and Civil Officers, 
perhaps, to have zone.—But one Sect“ hath ad- 
ded, to their Refuſal, the groſſeſt Prevarication. 


Theſe People refuſe to pay Tyths on Pretence 


of the Sinfulneſs of contributing to the Support 
of Ungodlineſs; and yet, at the ſame Time, rea- 
dily pay thoſe Taxes which are expreſiy appropria- 
ted to the Support and Proſecution of an offen- 
five War: Tho? they hold all ſuch to be utterly 


finful and ungodly. 


3. A third Corollary is, That as a fixed and 
public Maintenance began with the Eſtabliſhment of 
a Church, ſo it muſt end likewiſe with that Eftabliſh- 
met. For the Members of a Church uneſta- 
bliſhed, have no Right, let their Conſociation, 
for that End be as extenſive as it will, ro ſettle 


„ The Quakers. 
F a fixed 


4 


Beſides the endowed” 
- Clergy, there are, here, ſeveral Orders of Reli- 


* * 
l 
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a. fixed-and public Endowment on their Miniſters, 
All they can do for their Support is by voluntary 
Contribution. A fixed Maintenance being ſole- 
ly in the Power of the State, both as it is a public 
Tax, and as it requires the Authority of the State 
for its Exaction. And the State could not wiſe- 


ly nor juſtly affix. a public Maintenance to the 


fixed 


Clergy of a Church with which it is not in Alli- 
ance. 

Not wiſely becauſe the Advantage which the 
State gains in breaking the Dependency between 
Clergy and People by a fixed Maintenance, would 


be greatly over ballanced by the Inconvenience 


of giving ſo conſiderable a Share of its peculiar 
Proſperity to another Society independent of ir, 


Not juſtly becauſe ſuch Maintenance could not 


lawfully be demanded of thoſe who are not Mem- 
bers of the Church ſo pretending to be endowed. 
For in that Caſe it would indeed be for Mainte- 
nance of Opinions which they think erroneous 
to which no one can juſtly be obliged to con- 
tribute: As they may be, to what, by Covenant 
and Compact, is exprelly directed to promote the 
Good of that Civil Society of which they are 

Members. | 
II. The ſecond Privilege the Church re- 
ceives from this Alliance is a Place for her Repre- 
ſentatives in tbe Court of Legiſlature. Which, with 
us, is THE BisHops SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 
For as it neceſſarily follows (as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently) from that fundamental Article of Alliance 
of the States ſupporting and protecting the Church, 
that the Church muſt, in Return give up its In- 
dependency to the State, whereby the State be- 
comes impowered to determine in all Church. 
Matters, as this, I ſay, neceſſarily follows, the 
Church muſt needs have its Repreſentatives in 
L the 
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the Court of Legiſlature, to prevent that Power, 


which the State receives in Return for the Protec- 
tion it affords, from being perverted to the 
Church's Injury. For the Church's giving up its 
Independency to the State, without reſerving a 
Right of Repreſentation in the Legiſlature would 
be making it ſelf, inſtead of a Subject, a Slave, 
and the vileſt of Slaves to the State. So that as 
the Church cannot juſtly, we muſt preſume ſhe 
did not willingly, when ſhe entered into Alliance, 
give up her J 

her ſelf this Privilege. — This ſhews the Neceſ- 
ſity of their ſitting and acting in the Legiſlature 
in all Eccleſiaſtical Matters..That they ſhould 
act too, when they are there, like the other Mem- 
bers, in Civil Affairs, is very uſeful to the State: 
As giving additional Sanction to its Laws, when 
the People ſee that Church and State have con- 
curred in their enacting. | 

From this Account of the Grounds and Origi- 
nal of this Privilege may be deduced the fol- 
lowing Corollaries. 

1. That the Churchmen who ſit in Parliament, 
are not there in their own Right, ſor their Baronie, 
like the Lay Members, Becauſe this would de- 
ſtroy the only neceſſary and uſeful End of their 
ficting, which is the Repreſentation of the Church, 
in order to watch over its Intereſts. One of the 
principal of which is to take Care that that Pro- 
tection which the State affords it by a Teſt-Lay 
be not violated. 0 

2. That, tho' they fir there as Repreſentatives 
of the Church, yet they do. not compoſe any T arkk 
or diſtindt ESTATE there “*. 

There is indeed the leſs Pretence to a diſtinct Eſtate if thei 
Baronies intituled them to their Seats. Tho' the commo 


Syſtem hath joined theſe Two diſcordant Parts together, a 
made the Biſhops, at once, Barons and a diſtin Eſtate. 


Becau 


n 


ade pendency without reſerving to 


Nrn., 
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Becauſe. this would make that Convention be- 


tween Church and State which is only an Alli- 
ance, an Incorporation, reſembling that in the 


Fewiſh Oeconomy: Would change that which 
. as we ſhall ſee hereafter, is a revocable, into 
4 an irrevocable Union, and, by conſidering the 
Church as one of the eſential Parts of which the 
* State is compoſed, conſolidate them both to- 
e gether, and run them down into one another. 
e, For every Eſtate of legiſlative Power, in a Civil 
to Society, is eſſential to that Society ;—but what- 
iſ ever is eſſential to it, can never be taken away 
me without the Deſtruftion of the Society it ſelf. 


1d Conſequently, if Churchmen make a diſtinct Eſ- 
tate they cannot be taken away but by the De- 


0 ſtruction of the Society it ſelf: And if ſo, the 
en Union becomes irre vocalle, which we ſhall fully 
on-  ſhew hereafter is contrary to its Nature, So 


that we muſt conclude, Churchmen make no diſ- 
K tin} Eſtate in Parliament. 
101 3. Our laſt Corollary is, that as the Biſbos's 
Right of ſitting in Parliament begun, ſo it muſt end, 
with the Eſtabliſhment. We have ſhewn that they 
ſit there, ne quid Eccleſia detrimenti capiat, For 
de- the Church, by this Alliance, having given up 
their} it Supremacy to the State, which, by the Abuſe 
of that Grant, hath Opportunities of doing her 
much Injury, Churchmen are placed in the Le- 
giſlature as Guards and Watchmen to prevent 
that Abuſe. But when the Alliance is broke, 
and the Eſtabliſhment diſſolved, the Church re- 
covers back its Supremacy. So that the State loſ- 
ing that Means of injuring the Church, the Church 
hath no longer any Pretence of Repreſentation 
in the Legiſlature. The only Cauſe being now re. 
moved. Nor will their Baronies fave them. For 
if it ſhould be granted that they ſat in Parliament 
L 2 not 
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not as Repreſentatives of the Church but as Ba- 
rons, that Right will exiſt no longer than the 
Eſtabliſhment. For theſe Baronies being Part of 
that public Maintenance which the State aſſigns 
to the Clergy of an Eſtabliſhed Church, and that 
Mainrenance having been granted only during an 
Eſtabliſhment, this Foundation of Right utterly 
fails when the Eſtabliſhment is aboliſhed, 

HI. The third and laſt Privilege the Church 
gains by this Alliance, is the/being intruſted with 


a juriſdiction inforced by Civil coactive Power, 


Or an xccEsIASTHICALCouRT FoR REFORMATI- 
on of MANN ERS. For it being one of the pre- 
Iiminary Articles of this Alliance, that the Church 
ſhould apply all its Influence in the Service of the 
State, and its Influence being beſt and moſt ef- 
ficaciouſly applied this Way, there was a Neceſ- 
ſity for the Erection of ſuch a Court. That the 
Church's Influence is moſt efficaciouſly applied 
this Way is evident from hence. It has been 
clearly ſhewn, by what has been ſaid (in the firſt 
Part) of the natural Defe& in the Original Plan 
of Civil Power, and (in this Part,) of the Mo- 
tives the State had to ſeek an Alliance, that 
there are a numerous Set of Duties of imperfell 
Olligation which humane Laws could not reach, 
and ſeveral, of perfect Obligation which thoſe 
Laws could not effectually inforce, by Reaſon 
of the Violence of the natural Paſſions from 
whence the Breach of thoſe Duties proceed ; the 
Subdual of which Paſtions can be effected only 
by the Influence of Religion. Now the Good 
of Society requiring that zheſe ſhould be reached 
and inforced, and that this was to be done by 
an eccie/iaſiical Court ſo intruſted by the State 
with 


, - * 4 
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with coactive Power, and only by ſuch a Court, 


_ * * * 
1 


it was neceſſary that, in an Eſtabliſhment, ſuch 
a one ſhould be erected by the State for a Succe- 
daneum to the Civil Judicatures. And indeed the 
ſupplying that Defe&, which theſe Courts do 
ſupply, was the Original and fundamental Motive 
of the State's ſeeking this Alliance. So that the 
abolition of theſe Courts would overturn the very 
Foundation on which the Eſtabliſhment is erec- 
ted. Again it appears to be very fit the Church 
ſhould' be ſtrengthen'd with this Authority, that 
it might not be left quite naked and defenceleſs . 
after having given up its Supremacy to the 
State. 
From hence we deduce theſe Corollaries, 


I. That no Matters of Opinion, nor any Civil 
Matters, that the temporal Courts can conveniently 
take Cognizance of, can poſſubly come within the Ju- 
riſdiction of eccleſiaſtical Courts, Not Matters of 
Opinion. 

1. Becauſe the Church cannot lawfully exerciſe 
coercive Power over ſuch. Nor - 

2. Becauſe, if it could, had the State any Right 
to beſtow ſuch Power. We have proved in the 
former Part that all coactive Power of the Civil 
Kind is unfitly and unjuſtly applied by the Church 
to its own Uſe and Service. But, puniſhing O- 
pinions is applying coactive Power to its own 
Uſe and Service: And we have proved, in this 
Part, that the State lent this coactive Power to 
the Church to be employed in the State's Service: 
And therefore employing it in puniſhing Opini— 
ons, which is employing it in 140 own Service, is 
perverting it from that End for which it was giv- 
en. 2, The State had no Right to beſtow ſuch 
Power. For no one can give that io anothur which 
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be hath not in bimſelfſ. And that the State hath 
nothing to do with Matters of Opinion we have 
fully proved. There is indeed an Exception with 
Regard 'to both theſe Caſes. For the Church 
hath an inherent Power of Expulſion for not com- 
plying with its Formulary of Communion : And 
the State the ſame Right of reſtraining for oppo- 
fing any of the Three great Principles of natural Re- 
ligion, mentioned in the firſt Part of this Dif- 
courſe. But then we ſay, that this Exception 


4" 


affects not the Reality of our Poſition, namely . 


that an eccleſiaſtical Court endowed with coattive 
Power hath nothing to do with Opinions. For as 
to the Church's inherent Power of Expulſion, it 
remains the ſame it was before the Union; ſo far 
as reſpects its not being attended with Civil Da- 
mage or Inconvenience: On other Accounts there 
is a Difference; for ſince the Union no one can 
be expelled for not complying with its Formulary 
of Communion without the State's Conſent, as 
will be ſhewn in its Place. —— As to thoſe Opi- 
nions concerning the fundamental Principles of na- 
tural Religion, which the State has an inherent 
Power to reſtrain, the Exerciſe of that Power is 
of ſo great Moment and Importance to the State, 
that it would not be ſafe to intruſt it in any other 
Hands. Nor ought eccleſiaſtical Courts to expect 
it, becauſe it is a Power Civil Courts can com- 
modiouſly exerciſe. Which comes in with the 
other Part of the Diviſion of Matters that be- 
longed not to eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. To 
which Diviſion we are now arrived. 

Nor Civil Matters, that temporal Courts can con- 
weniently take Cognizance of, Theſe we ſay cannot 
poſſibly belong to any eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. 


We have proved that it was erected as a Succeda- 


ucum to the Civil to take Cognizance of ſuch Ac- 
tions 
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tions as the Civil could not reach, or could not 
remedy. And we may be aſſured that nothing 
leſs could have perſuaded the State to erect it. 
For the parting with a Share of its Juriſdiction is 
not a Matter of Indifference: Such Share in other 
Hands being liable to Abuſe. This then is an 
Evil; and before the State could be perſuaded to 
incur it, it muſt be ſatisfied a greater Evil is there- 
by avoided. And the ſuffering thoſe Tranſgreſ- 
ſions to go unpuniſhed, which it ſelf could not 
conveniently and effectually reſtrain, was that 
greater Evil. A {ſs therefore was providentially 
choſe. From hence it is moſt evident that the 
State could never intend to put thoſe Things un- 
der eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, that fell moſt con- 
veniently under its own. Becauſe here was an 
Evil incurred; and no greater, yea none at all, 
avoided. Beſides, for eccleſiaſtical Courts to en- 
groſs. Matters that belong to the Civil Juriſdicti- 
on, as it can poſſibly have no good Uſe, may 
very poſſibly be attended with this further Evil 
of inviting and encouraging the Church to aim at 
more Power than is conſiſtent either with her 
own Good or the State's. But if criminal Cauſes, 
as they are called, which Civil Courts can com- 
modiouſly take Notice of, belong not to the 
Church's Juriſdiction; what Pretence hath ſhe to 
Civil Cauſes, or the Determination of private 
Property? The great Founder of her Religion 
ſaid wHoO MADE ME A JUDGE Or DiviDER: EG- 
TWEEN You? And what he would not aſſume 
himſelf he would ſcarce beſtow upon his Church. 


F 


And thar. the State ſhould ever think of giving 


to her what was the peculiar Right of temporal 
Courts, is as difficult to think. We muſt conclude 
then ſuch Cuſtom ro be derived, not from the 
reaſonable Laws of this Alliance, but —_— 

F Mi- 


8 
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Imitation of old Papal Uſurpations. And in this 
Light were they regarded by that great and wiſe 
Legiſlature in the Time of Edward VI. when it 
took from eccleſiaſtical] Courts, MATRIMONIAL 
and TESTAMENTARY Cauſes, and RESTORED 
them to the Civil. How the Uſurpation of ſo 
extenſive a Juriſdiftion firſt began we ſhall not 
be at a Loſs to diſcover, when we reflect upon 
what has been before ſaid concerning the Me- g 


thods the State made Uſe of, by the Aid of alli- / 
ed Religion, to add a Sanction to its Civil Infti- . [ 
tutes. Thus Marriage tho* a Civil Compact, yet f. 
being of the higheſt Importance to Society, to L 
give it the greater Veneration and Reverence, th 
| was made @ Religious one, by being confined to 1 
the Adminiſtration of the Clergy. And fo far all ſa 
was well. But from thence the Clergy took Oc- * 
caſion, by Degrees, to draw into the Church's be. 
Juriſdiction every Thing that aroſe from that Con- 


junction between the Two Sexes, the Rites of 
which they adminiſtred. And from this Example 
may be ſeen what bad Work eccleſiaſtical Courts 
cut out, when they uſurp the Determination of 
Civil Cauſes, For here, notwithſtanding the Voice 
of Nature and of God cried out for a Divorce of 
this Conjunction in certain Caſes: yet, on the 
idle and ſuperſtitious Pretence, that that Rite 
was a Sacrament, they boldly ventured to con- 
tradict both, and to pronounce the Contract in · 
diſſoluble. 

Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdicton then, neither extend- 
ing to Matters of Opinion, or to mere Civil Mat- 
ters, we muſt conclude that it was given SOLELY 
FOR REFORMATION oF MANNERS. 

II. Another Corollary is ht theſe Courts do not 
exempt-the Clergy from Civil Furiſdickion. We have 
ſhewn, that eccleſiaſtical Courts were not _—_ 

| | | or 


for the ſake of the Church, but for che ſake of 
the State. Therefore they cannot take Cogni- 
zance of the Affaits of che Clergy 3, becauſe hi- 
Is employing their Juriſdiction to their own Uſe 
and Service, Beſides we have ſhewn they were 
erected to take Cognizance only of thoſe Things 
which Civil Courts could not. But all Cauſes 
that relate to the Clergy whether Ctiminal or Ci- 
vil, they can. And not to bring thoſe of the firſt. 
Kind before the temporal Courts, but to allow 
them a Juriſdiction diſtinct from, the teſt of their 
fellow Subjects, would be the Oceafion of much 
Damage to the State. And not to bring thoſe of 
the latter Kind before the ſame common Tribu- 
na}, the Chief of which are concerning their eccle- 
ſiaſtical Revenues, would in Time create Miſtakes 
concerning the Original of thoſe Rights; which 
being derived from the State there ſeems to be 
no other Way of perpetuating, the Memory of 
the Donation, than by providing that all Diſ- 
putes concerning {bem be determined by the Civil 
Courts, 3 bart if 6 9 aps 0 
3. The laſt Corollary is, that all Forms of Pro- 
ſs and judiciary Proceeding in eccleſiaſtical Courts 
hbould be borrowed from the Civil Courts of. that 
tate to which the Church is united, that they 
bould go invariably by the Rules and Maxims of the 
Municipal Laws of that Slate; and that Appeals 
rom theſe ſhould be allowed in all Caſes to the Civil 
lurts, For the State muſt needs be ſuppoſed, 
men it preſcribes and defines the Power it gives, 
o intend, that that Power ſhould be exerciſed ac- 
ording to the RuLes and MAx1Ms if elf obſeryes 
1 the Civil Courts. Becauſe thoſe Rules and Max- 
uw are, there, obſerved, as the molt agreeable 
0 Juſtice, Equity, and the Eaſe of the Subject: 
ut this Care of its Subjects in Civil Courts, it 
M could 
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could never be ſuppoſed to throw off when it 
ſent them to an eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. It muſt 
likewiſe be ſuppoſed to intend, that this Power 
be exerciſed by the ſame Fox us or Process and 
judiciary proceeding that it ſelf uſes in the Civil 
Courts: Becauſe this is the ſecureſt Way of per- 
petuating the Memory of the Original and De- 
pendency of Eccleſiaſtical Courts. Which is of 
the higheſt Importance to the State. On which 
Account too it is far from being improper that 
the JuDGE of theſe Courts ſhould be a Layman. 
If this be ſo, how abſurd muſt it be for Eccleſi- 
aſtical Courts to adminiſter their Power, and re- 
gulate their Proceedings on foreign Forms, Rules, 
and Maxims, as if independent, or under a FoR- 
REIGN JURISDICTION.— But if there ſhould be 
found eccleſiaſtical Courts, which not only pro- 
ceed on forreign Forms and Maxims, whereby 
their Original and Dependency is in effect de- 
nied; but on thoſe very Forms and Maxims inven- 
ted by a certain ſpiritual Potentate, who not on- 
ly claims a Right of inherent coactive Power in 
his Church, but a Right of temporal Dominion 
over all the Kingdoms of the Earth; and who 
hath been particularly the Scourge of that where 
ſuch abſurdly inſtituted ſpiritual Courts are 
found, which Kingdom he is perpetually labour- 
ing to reduce to that State of vileſt Slavery under 
which it ſo long groaned: If there be, I ſay, to 
be found ſuch Feaefiaſtical Courts, what a Sur- 
iſe and Aſtoniſhment muſt it create in the fo- 
ber Conſiderer. But if theſe Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
not only proceed on the Forms and Maxims in ule 
with this tyrannical Power, but likewiſe on the 
AvuTHORITY OF His Laws, what Name ſhall be 
given to ſo ſtupendous an Abſurdity ? 


That 
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That there ſhould be Appeals from theſe Courts 
to the Civil, in all Caſes, is moſt evident, 1. Be- 
cauſe it is the Nature and Condition of all inferior 
Courts to be appealed from, to the Superior. 

2, But there is greater Reaſon this Rule ſhould 
be obſerved by inferior Eccleſiaſtical Courts than 
by inferior Civil Courts, Becauſe a Neglect of 
it in the latter could never occaſion a Claim of 
Independency; a Neglect of it in the former, 
might. Nay it is a direct Claim. And the Cuſ- 
tom, wherever it is found, is built on the per- 
nicious Doctrine of the Church's having an inhe- 
rent coactive Power of the Civil Kind. 

3. Becauſe Eccleſiaſtical Courts, unappealed 
from, would . ſoon erect themſelves into Tyran- 
nies. 

Thus have we ſeen the Privileges the Church 
gained by this Alliance, thro* the Conceſſion of 
the State. Let us, now, ſee what the State gain- 
ed by it, thro' the Conceſſion of the Church, 
Which in a Word was this, — The Civic MaGis- 
TRATE becomes thereby SUPREME HEAD OF THE 
CHURCH ;z without whoſe Approbation and Allows 
ance, ſhe can now decree or determine nothing, . For 
by this Alliance the State having undertaken the 
Protection of the Church, and Protection not be- 
ing poſſibly to be afforded, to any Perſon or Bo- 
dy, without Power over that Perſon or Body, 
in the Perſon or Body protecting; it neceſſarily 
follows, that the Civil Magiſtrate muſt be ſupreme. 
Protection is a Kind of Guardianſhip; and Guar- 
dianſhip implies Obedience and Subjection in the 
Ward, towards him who is inveſted with that 
Character. The Office therefore of Protection, 
without this Power in the Body protecting, is 
giving the State no better a Poſt thin that of 
M 2 PUBLIC 
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PUBL1C EXECUTIONER OF THE DECREES OF THE 
Cuurcu. In which big Station we find thoſe 
States that are molt enſlaved to the Papal Pow- 
er. Beſides, when the State by this Conven- 


the Promiſe was made to a particular Church of 
one Denomination of ſuch determined Doctrine 
and Diſcipline. But now, what might be advan- 
tageous to a State in the Protection of ſuch a 
Church, might be diſadvantageous to it, in the 


cipline. Therefore when Protection is afforded, 
it muſt be, at the ſame Time, provided that no 
Alteration be made therein without the State's 
Allowance. Further, the State having endowed 
its Clergy, and beſtowed upon it a Juriſdiction with 
coactive Power, theſe are Privileges that might 
be perverted to the infinite Damage of the State, 
had not the Civil Magiſtrate, in Return, he Su- 
premacy of the Church. The Neceſſity of the 
Thing then inveſts him with that Title, Let us 
| ſee now in what this Supremacy conſiſts. It con- 
fiſts in theſe Three Particulars. TIES 
I. That no Eccleſiaſtic of the eſtabliſhed Church 
can exerciſe his Function without the Magiſirate's 
Approbation and Allowance. But we muſt be care- 
ful how we think that the Magiſtrate, by virtue 
of this Branch of the Supremacy z can make or con- 
fer the Charatter of Prieſt or Miniſter; tho” the 
Exerciſe of it be ſolely by his Allowance, For 
this cculd nct be given him by the Convention. 
44 1. Becauſe it anſwers no End or Purpoſe of Ser- 
99 | vice. All the poſſible Advantages gained to the 
ww . Magiſtrate by the Supremacy over the Clergy 
being ſecured from the Exerciſe of their Function's 


being under his Direction. On this Account then, 
| bh to 
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tion promiſed to afford the Church, Protection, 


Protection of one of a different Doctrine and Diſ- 
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to interfere in making the Character, would be im- 
pertinent. 2. Becauſe this Power directly tends to 
the Deſtruction of a Church as a Society: The Eſ- 
ſence. of which is, as we have ſhewn; to have 
Officers and Miniſters of its own Creation. So - 
that che giving up this Right to the Magiſtrate, 
would not be convening with the State, but diſ- 
ſolving her ſelf into it; and becoming loft, and 
abſorbed in. ir. This Conſequence the Enemies 
of a Church, as a Society, were ſo well aware of, 
that in order to bring on the Diſſolution of chat 
Society, this Point namely that the Magiſtrate may 
confer the ſacred Fundtion and Character, is what 
they principally labour and infiſt on. On this 
Account then to interfere in making the Character 
would be unjuſt. 3. Becauſe this Power would 
in ſome Religious Societies be eſteemed to inter- 
fere with divine Right; as in thoſe which profeſs 
that the divine Author, and his inſpired Servants, 
have themſelves directed the Manner of conferring 
the ſacred Character. On this Account then to 
interfere in making the Character would be im- 
zious, On the whole therefore we muſt conclude 
that the Office and Character of the Clergy is 
conferred in the very Manner it was before the 
Alliance; whether the Method was of divine Ap- 
pointment, or of humane: The Exerciſe only of 
that Office and Character, being under the Ma- 
giſtrate's Direction. 

II. The ſecond Particular in which this Supre- 
macy conſiſts is, That no Convocation, Synod, or 
Church Aſſembly hath a Right to fit without the 
Permiſſion and expreſs Licence of the Magiſtrate : 
Nor when they doſit, by virtue of that Permiſſion, to 
it in a judiciary Manner, without a new and particu- 
ar Licence for that Purpoſe. Whether it be for de- 
freeing Matters of Diſcipline, or for condem- 
ning 
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ning by Expulſion for Matters of Doctrine, or 
laſtly, for correcting Manners. That the Church 
cannot aſſemble in Synod under the Magiſtrate's 
Supremacy without his Licence is evident. Be- 
cauſe before the Alliance, the Power that follows 
the Supremacy and Independency of the Church 
was exerciſed in ſuch Aſſemblies. To ſuffer ſuch 
therefore to meet, after the Alliance, without Li- 
cence would be virtually giving up his Suprema- 


cy and acknowledging it to be now, as before 
the Union, in the Church. — That when aſſem- 


bled it cannot act in a judiciary Manner without 
expreſs and particular Licence for the Caſe in 
Hand, is plain from hence. 1. Becauſe the Church 
hath already one Court of Juriſdiftion granted to 
it called the Biſhops Court. To give it other fix- 
ed and ſtanding Courts would be both unneceſ- 
ſary and unfit. Unneceſſary, becauſe the Biſhop's 
Courts are ſufficient. for the common Neceſſities 
of the State, and for rare and uncommon Caſes 


an OCCASIONAL JURISDICTION is ſufficient. .Un- 


fit, becauſe rhe giving two fixed and perpetual 
Juriſdictions with coactive Power, would be in- 
truſting the Church with more temporal Autho- 
Tity than, even under the Magiſtrate's Suprema- 
cy, would be ſafe for the State. 2. Becauſe de- 
creeing Matters of Diſcipline, and condemning 
by Expulſion for Matters of Doctrine, cannot in 
an Alliance be done without the Conſent of the 
State, Therefore is the particular Licence of the 
Magiſtrate, neceſſary to authoriſe thoſe Proceed- 
ings. 

But it appears, on the other Hand, a great 
Error to imagine ſuch Aſſemblies, when legally 
convened, to be either uſeleſs or miſchievous. 
For all Churches except the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 


being humane policied Societies, of the — 
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of which, even the Chriſtian, in Part, partake “, 
and all Societies without Exception, adminiſter'd 
by humane Means, it muſt needs happen, that 
Religious Societies, as well as Civil, ſhould have 
frequent Occaſion to be new regulated, and pur 
again in Order. Now tho' by this Alliance of 
Church and State, no new Laws can be made for 
Church Government, but by the State's Autho- 
rity : Yet ſtill there is Reaſon that Propoſitions, 
for ſuch Laws, ſhould ſometimes come from the 
Church; which we muſt ſuppoſe well ſkilled (as 
in her proper Buſineſs) in forming and digeſting 
ſuch new Regulations, before they come before 
the Conſideration of the Legiſlature. At leaſt 
there ſeems to be the ſame Reaſon why this Aſ- 
ſembly, — the Seſſion of the Legiſlator, 
ſhould be conſulted with, in Points where Reli- 
gion is concerned, as why the Bench of Judges 
are required to give their Attendance, to be ad- 
viſed with in Matters of Civil Juſtice, And if 
not this, there is yet Reaſon why they ſhould be 
aſſembled. For to have Laws framed and mo- 
delled ſolely by the State, and, (without previ- 
ous Communication) impoſed upon the Church, 
is making of it the meaneſt and moſt abject of the 
State's Creatures, For every little Company and 
Corporation hath the Honour to be conſulted 
with before any Law is enacted that may affect its 
Conſtitution. If it be ſaid that Eccleſiaſtics in 
the Court of Legiſlature are placed there for thar 
Purpoſe, we ſay that we have ſhewn the End of 
their ſitting there was to watch over the Safety 
of the Church in general. Enough indeed for hat 
Purpoſe; but evidently too few to deliver the 
Senſe of ſo large a Society, when particular Caſes 
of Importance come under Deliberation, 
See Hooker's eecl. Pol. A 
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As for the Miſchiefs. ariſing from theſe, Aſſent;.. 
blies, by their Heats, Quarrels, and Diviſions, 
we own them to be very great. But we obſerve; 
they have all. proceeded from not having their. 
Original and End, under an Eſtabliſhed Religi- | 
on, fixed and determined, As is evident from. 
the conſtant Subject of theſe Diviſions being con- 
cerning the Power and Extent of their Privileges 
and Juriſdictions, And we will venture to affirm 
that Synods convened, and meeting, on the Prin- 
ciples here laid down, cannot poſſibly prove per- 
nicious to the State or fruitleſs to the Church. 

III. The laſt Branch of this Supremacy is, hat 


no Member of the Eſtabliſhed Church can be excom- 


| 
a 
} 
£ 
t 
municated or expelled the Society without the Conſent, . 
and Allowance of the Magiſtrate. - For this Expul- B 
ſion being an Act of Supremacy and Independen- T 
cy, mult neceſſarily be authoriſed by him, with fo 
whom the Supremacy is now lodged. Beſides di 
did the Church retain this Power under an Eſta- * 
bliſhment, nothing could hinder but that the thi 
Exerciſe of it might extend to the Supreme Ma- n 
giſtrate himſelf the Head of the Church, as well as A 
to the meaneſt of his Subjects: And how abſurd 10 
that would be let any one judge. But then it is * 
to be obſerved that Excommunication for Do- the 
trines and Matters of Opinion even when authori- * 
ſed by the State, muſt ſtill, (the State having no- bot 
thing to do with the Care of Souls, nor the Soc 
Church with the Care of Bodies) as before the this 
Union, be unattended with Civil Cenſures or In- the 
conveniences: Other than accidentally befal the ex- on 
pelled Perſon, from a Felt-Law, in thoſe States conf 
where the Protection of the Church, and the ere 
Peace of the State, require its Aid. Different tion? 
in this, from Excommunication for Immorali- 

ties; * # 
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ties; which, under an Eſtabliſhment, hath rea- 
ſonably and juſtly Civil Cenſures annexed to it. 
From this Account of the Supremacy may be 
deduced this Corollary, That the conferring on the 
ſupreme Magiſtrate the TiTLE or HEAD or The 
CHURCH, ts by no Means inconſiſtent with the Na- 
ture of our boly = This Title hath been miſre- 
preſented by the Enemies of our happy Eſtabliſh- * 
ment, to be the ſetting up, in the Place of Chriſt, 
a new Legiſlator in Chriſ's Kingdom. But as it 
hath been ſhewn, that no more Juriſdiction is 
given by this Title to the Civil Magiſtrate than 
the Church, as a mere political Body“, exerciſed 
before the Convention, it follows that if the Ma- 
giſtrate's Juriſdiftion be an Uſurpation of the 
Rights of Cbriſt's Kingdom, ſo was the Church's. 
That the Church's was no Uſurpation, but per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the Rights of Chriſt's King- 
| dom, if that Kingdom compoſes a political So- 
| ciety here on Earth, I thus prove. The State of 
the Fews was in every Senſe as ſtrictly at leaſt and 
properly the Kingdom of God as the Chriſtian 
| Church is the Kingdom of Chriſt, Yet that did 
| not hinder but that there was, by his Approba- 
> tion and Allowance, 'an Inferior Juriſdiction in 
1 the Jewiſn State. What then ſhall hinder an In- 
[- ferior Juriſdiction in the Chriſtian Church. This, 
„both enjoyed in common to be made a political 
e Society by divine Appointment, but differed in 
e this, that God for wiſe Ends minutely preſcribed 
- the whole Mode of Jewiſh Policy: And Chriſt, 
X- on the contrary, for the ſame wiſe Ends, only 
es conſtituted the Church a policied Society in ge- 
he neral; and left the Mode of it to humane Diſcre- 
= tion*, But I ſuſpect the Matter ſticks here, theſe 
li- 
55 * * See Hooker's Eccl. Pol. 
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Men won't allow the Church, or Kingdom of: 
Chriſt, to be a Society in a proper Senſe. This 
indeed is the darling Notion of the Enemies to 
Eſtabliſhments. It is certain, the Argument of 
uſurping in Chriſt's Kingdom, hath no Force but 
on the Suppoſition that the Church is no Society 
properly ſo called. And then it muſt be owned 
it hath its Weight. However this Subterfuge we 
have totally averthrown, Having proved. at 
large that the Church is, in a proper Senſe, a 


Society. ; 


Thus have we ſhewn.the mutual Privileges 


given and received by Church and State in enter- 
ing into this famous Convention. - From whence 
we may. obſerve that as they all took their Riſe, by 
neceſſary Couſequence, from the fundamental Ar- 
ticle of the Convention, which was that the Church 
ſhould ſerve the State, and the State protect the 
Church; ſo they receive all poſſible Addition of 
Strength, from. the mutual Dependency they 
have on one another. This we have Reaſon to 
deſire may be underſtood as a certain Mark that 
our Plan of Alliance, between Church and State, 
is no precarious arbitrary Hypotheſis, but a The- 
ory founded in Nature and the unvariable Rea- 


. ſan. of Things. For having, from the real Ef- 


ſence of the Two Societies, collected the Neceſ- 
ſicy of an Alliance, and the Freedom of it; from 
the Neceſſity, we have fairly introduced it; and 
from its End and Freedom conſequentially eſta- 


bliſhed every mutual Term and Condition of it. 


So that now if the Reader aſk us, Where this 
Charter, or Treaty of Convention. for the Union of 
the Two Societies, on the Terms here delivered, is to 
be met with, we are enabled to ſatisfy him. For 
we ſay it may be found in the ſame Archive, 
where the famous Orx1GiNAaL CoMpact-between 

| 7 Magiſtrate 
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Magiſtrate and People, ſo much inſiſted" on, in 
the Vindications of the Rights of Mankind, is 
d. Now when a Sight of this Compa# is 
required of the Defenders of Civil Liberty, they 
hold it ſufficient to ſay, that it is enough to all the - 
Purpoſes of Fact and Right, that that Original 
Compat is the only legitimate Foundation of Civil 
Society that if there was no ſuch Thing formal- 
ly executed, there was intentionally; that all Dif- 
— therefore between Magiſtrate and People 
_ to be * on the Suppoſition of ſuch 
a Compact, and all Government reduced to the 
Principles therein eſtabliſhed , for that all the 
Happineſs of which Civil Society is productive, 
can only be attained by it, when formed on thoſe 
Principles. Now, ſomething like his, we fay of 
our CHARTER oF Cox vRNTION. But we ſay 
more, for | cl. 


Src, IV. 


E have-been the fuller in this Account in 
order to ſhew our Adverſaries how unrea- 
ſonable and even impalitic they ate, when, in theit 
ill Humour with Eſtabliſpments, they chuſe to pick 
a Quarrel with their own, Where the national 
Religion is on a Footing exactly agreeable to the 
Nature of a free Convention between Church and 
State on the Principles of the Laws of Nature 
and Nations, A Felicity, they ſhould have known, 
that ſcarce any other People on the Face of the 
Earth can boaſt of. For let them look around 
and rell us where they can find any other Place in 
which the State does not incroach on the Church, 
or what is indeed much the commoner, the Church 
on the State, In England alone it is, where the 
Original Terms of a are kept up 
EY 2 = 
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ta fo exactly, that this Account of the Alliance 


- ii 


between Church and State, ſeems rather copied 


from the Church and State of England, than a 
Theory, as indeed it was formed ſolely from the 
Contemplation of Nature and the unvariable Rea- 
| ſon of Things. Without any further Regard had 
to our particular | Eſtabliſhment, than as ſome 
Matters relating thereto, tended to illuſtrate our 
abſtract Reaſonings. So that fortunately for the 
Motive I had in writing our Adverſaries are cut 


off from all Subterfuge. For they can neither 


condemn my Theory, as a viſionary Utopia; nor 
approve it as reaſonable and fit for Practice, and 
yet think they may carry on their Oppoſition a- 
gainſt their Country Eſtabliſhment : Becauſe theſe 
two prove to be.one and the ſame. If in a few 
minute Things they diſagree, thoſe Variations in 
our Eſtabliſhment , will perhaps, by ſome, be ac- 
counted the Irregularities of an excellent Model, 
which the Misfortunes of Edward VI. Reign pre- 
vented from being carried to Perfection. For 
then it was that this Alliance between the Pro- 
teſtant Church of England and the State, was 
made: On the natural Diſſolution of that, be- 
tween the Popiſh Church and it. When, had 
not the Hypocriſy of ſome complying Church- 
men, the domeſtic Quarrels in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, and the immature Death of that hopeful 
Prince intervened, we might have expected, they 
will ſay, the completeſt Scheme of a Convention 
that humane Policy and pure Religion could have 
produced. However this be, as there have been 
many and long, and as it would ſeem, hitherto 
fruitleſs Debates, concerning Tyths, Biſhops Seals 
in Parliament, Spiritual Courts, Convotations and 
Supremacy, in which Men have run into the molt 


contrary Concluſions, I judged it not _ to 
aw 
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draw out Corollaries concernig each of them "Thar 
may poſſibly. aſſiſt ſomewhat towards the potting 
an End to theſe long Controverſies. 
Such then is the uncommon Excellence of our 


happy Conſtitution: And, ftruck with the Beau- 


ty of ſo juſt and generous a Plan of Power, a late 
notable Writer thus forceably expreſſes himſelf 
““ Some Men there are, the PES TS or Socfk- 
+ TY I think them, who pretend a great Regard 
to Religion in general, but who take eve 

Opportunity of declaiming publickly againſt 
that Syſtem of Religion, or, at leaſt, againſt that 


«© CyurRcu ESTABLISHMENT which is received 


in Britain” T— In Truth this is bearing hard 
on our new Guardians of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty; who when they have generouſly taken up- 
on themſelves this Office and aſked no other Re- 
ward than the modeſt Title of FRRR-TuINx KERSA 
are called» Peſts of Society, and branded by the Cler- 
gy with the odious Names of Infidels, and Ene- 
mies to Chriſtianity, *Tis well however we find 
our Author above quoted, in this, more equi- 
table. He owns they pretend à great Regard 
to Religion in general. And this Juſtice is due 
to them, that they are no Enemies to the Name: 
For that is the true Meaning of Religion in gene- 
ral. Ideal Chriſtianity they could well away with: 
Real Chriſtianity, indeed, ſomewhat offends them; 
it does more ſo under the Form of a Society; but 
moſt of all when that Society becomes erected 
into an ESTABLISHMENT. They could be well 
content to accept it under the faſhionable Notion 
of a divine Philoſophy in the Mind: Eſpecially if 
that Philoſophy was to be received in England on 
the Footing which Tally tells us the Greek Phi- 


loſophy 
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loſophy was received in Rome. DisrurANm cats 
SA,. NON ITA VIVENDI 4. But to receive it for 
Service, and with the Magiſtrate's Stamp to make 


it current, revolts theſe great and free Spirits. 
So that, even to thoſe ingaged in the Cauſe of 4 
Miniſtry, or intruſted in the Service of a Church ® 
they riſe up,. one and all, againſt ſo intollerable 
an Impoſition. However a Religion, bleſſec be 
God, we yet have; and even an £ftabliſhed one. Tt 
enjoys this Prerogative for the Service it does the 


State; and that it may be no longer envied its 
Privileges, we ſhall now beg Leave to ſhew that 


the Chriſtian is, of all Religious Societies, the 
beſt fitted to do this Service. * 

I. Its ſuperior Excellence, in this Point, above 
the ancient Pagan Religion of Greece and Rome, is 
| ſeen in its being infinitely better fitted than that 
to fall into a firm and laſting Society. It is to 
be obſerved that the Unity of the Obje& of 
Faith, and Conformity to a Formulary of dog- 
matic Theology, as the Terms of Communion, 
is the great Foundation and Bond of a Religious 
Society. Now his the ſeveral Societies of Pagan 
Religion wanted; in which there was only a Con- 
formity in national Ceremonies: But as to Points 
of Opinion and Belief, it was not adjudged to be 
of Importance to determine whether their Gods 
were real Perſons, or only the Symbols of natu- 
ral Powers. Their Myſteries conſiſted not ſo much 
in abſtruſe Points of Speculation, as in ſecret 
Practices. Whence it happen'd, that theſe So- 
cieties being without the true Foundation and 
Support, when they became eſtabliſhed by free 
Convention with the State, were ſoon loſt and 


1 Orat. pro Mur. * Sce the Papers called The old Whig: 
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dition of Slavery and Dependence on it. 
II. As Chriſtianity was ſuperior to Pagan Re- 


ligion, in its Capacity for forming a Society: So 
eligion, in being a 


it is ſuperior to. pure natural & 
Society by divine Inſtitution, which, natural Reli- 
ion is, only by humane. Was there no other 


vidence that Chriſtianity compoſed a Society 

by divine Appointment but this, that the con- 

ſtant Title given by Jeſus to his Religion is that 
0 


of KINGDOM, it alone would be ſufficient to fa» 


tisfie all who know the general Meaning of the 


Word, and the. peculiar Uſe of it in the Jewiſ 


Economy. But when in Conſequence of his Right 


of KINGS, Jeſus, and by his Subſtitution, his 


Apoſtles, go on to 1 Officers, Degrees of 
X 


Subordination, and Exerciſe of Power in this 
Kingdom , jadge of the Singularity of that Com- 
plexion that can ſtand bravely out againſt ſo ſtrong 
Conviction. | But ſomething, you muſt think there 
was which made it worth their while to defy Fact 
and Reaſon. The ſecret was this, they imagined 


that if they could, but perſuade us, that Chriſtia- 


nity conſtituted no Society of divine Appointment, 
it was no Society at all, and conſequently a Crea- 
ture of the State. This was ſo raviſhing a Conclu- 
fion that they may well be excuſed a little opinia- 


trete in the Road to it. But we have demonſtra- 


ted, hat let the Matter of divine Inſtitution be 


as it will, yet, Religion naturally and neceſſarily 


compoſes a Society Soveraign, and independent of 
the Civil. Moſt idly therefore had they employ- 
ed their Pains had they proved what they attemp- 
ted. But how ridiculous muſt their Obſtinacy 
now appear while, in Support of this Nothing, 
they perſiſt againſt all Record and Reaſon? 


III. Again 


% 


abſorbed in it, or at leaſt fell into the loweſt Con- 
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III. Again as Chriſtianicy is ſuperior to pure 


natural Religion for its being a Society by divine 
Appointment; ſo it is ſuperior to the Fewifh, 

in being peripeny free, and independent of the 
Civil. The Jewiſh Religion was (like the true na- | 


| tural, which it ratified and confirmed) eſſentially 
fitted to compoſe à Society: and (like the Chriſ- 
tian, of which it was the firſt Rudiment) was 4 
ſuch, by divine Inſtitution. But then unlike this u 
latter in this, that it was not left independent of ſ 
the Civil, to unite, with it, at its own Pleaſure, : i 
on Terms agreed upon, but was, for great and / 
ſtupendous Reaſons, which will be explained in 0 
the fourth Book of the Treatiſe before referred 7 
to, united likewiſe by divine Inſtitution with the In 


Civil. Which alſo, God was pleaſed to do, (for an 
Reaſons there ſhewn) not by Way of Alliance, Se 
as between two Bodies that were to continue diſ- 0 
tinct, from whence reſults an Eſtabliſhed Religi- 66 
on of the Nature above explained, but by mu- 
tual Converſion into one another, and perfect 
Incorporation. By which both Church and State, 
under a diſtinct Conſideration, were loſt, and 
there aroſe from both a quite new Species of Go- 
vernment that was both and neither. Yet this 
being juſtly to be reckoned in the Genus of thoſe 
Unions which we have ſhewn Neceſſity of State 
made of ſo univerſal Practice, we may be allow- 
ed from thence to draw an Argument for the 
Juſtice, of ſuch whereby a Church becomes eſta- 
bliſned. For if Men without the Imputation of 
Sophiſtry or Superſtition * may be permitted to 
bring the Example of God in the Horeb Con- 
tract to give a Sanction to, and juſtify the com- 
mon Right of Mankind to erect free Common- 


® Scc Alger. Sidnev's Diſcourſe; concerning Government, paſſim. 
> wealths; 
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wealchy-3-whas Reaſon is there chat che ſame Ex- 
ample in the Uoion of the Feuiſb Church and 
State ſnould not be eſteemed of equal Force to 
vindicate the Equity of thoſe Unions between the 
two Societies that are made by Men, and arg 
productive of an Eftab! ſhed Church? - 
But Chriſtianity was not only /zft independent 
of the State, by not being by divine Iaſtitution 
united to it as was the Jew Religion, for being 
ſo leſt, by the Law of Nature it muſt needs be 
independent; but its Independency likewiſe was 
ſecured by divine Inſtitution, in that famous Edi& 
of the great Founder KINGDOM IS xor or 
THIS WokLD. Which tho' much perplexed by 
Interpretations made to ſuit particular Notions 
and Hypotheſis's, bears this plain and obvious 
Senſe “ that the Kingdom of Chriſt to be extended 
over all Mankind was not like the Kingdom of 
“ Cod confined to the Jewiſh People, where Re- 
„ ligion. was incorporated with the State, and 
« therefore of this World as well in the Exerciſe 
| e of it, as in the Rewards and Puniſhments by 
% which. it was adminiſtred; but was independent 
: « of all Civil Communities, and therefore neither 
, « of this World as to the Exerciſe of it, nor as to 
: 
e 


«* the Rewards and Puniſhments by which it was 
4 adminiſtred ”. That this is the true Meaning 
of the Words the Occaſion of ſpeaking them will 
e ſhew us, which was the Deluſion his Followers 
z- I vere in, that the Goſpel was to be adminiſtered by 
of the ſame CEconomy that the Law had been. But 
o I whoever imagines that from this Independency by 
i= WM Iitutien the Church cannot convene and unite 
n- vith the State, concludes much too faſt. We 
n- have obſerved on what Occaſion the Words were 
ſpoke. That this Property in the Kingdom of 
Chriſt was given as a _ to diſtinguiſh it from 
the 
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the Kingdom of God over the Fews, That is, 


to ſhew that this Religion extended to all Man- 
kind, and not confined, like the Moſaical, to 


the Jets. Conſequently that very Reaſon that 
made it proper for the Moſaic * to be 
united by Inſtitution to the State, made it fit the 
Chriftian ſhould be left free and independent, 
For what? why that it might be at Liberty to 
adapt it ſelf ro the many various Kinds of Civil 
Policies cthro*out the World by a ſuitable Union 
and Alliance, Whereby might be truly and lite- 
rally fulfilled that famous Prophecy of 1/aiah ad- 


dreſſed to the future Church or Kingdom of 


Chriſt in theſe remarkable Words. Thus faith 
„ the Lord God, behold I will lift up my Hand 
eto the GenTILEs, and ſet up my Standard to 
„ the Peoplc—and' KINGS SHALL BE THY NUR- 
„ SING FATHERS, AND THEIR QUEENS THY 
„% xuUrRSING MoTHERs T. Which, and it is wor- 
thy Obſervation, thoſe Believers, with whom we 
have here to deal, cannot, on their own Princi- 
ples, give any reaſonable Account of, unleſs they 
allow that the free Alliance as here delivered, be- 
tween Church and State, was the preciſe Thing 
predicted by the Holy Spirit. An Alliance then 
the Chriſtian Church was at Liberty to make with 
the State, notwithſtanding this declared Nature 
of Chriſt's Kingdom. So far indeed is certain, that, 
by thoſe Words, it is debarred from _—_— in- 
to any Alliance with the State that may admit 
any Legiſlalor into Chriſt's Kingdom but himſelf, 
For this would, indeed, make his Kingdom of thi, 
//Yorld. But by the Alliance, above explained, 
and here contended for, no ſuch Power is granted 
or uſurped, as we have proved in the Corollary 


+ I. xiix, 23. 


concerning 
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concerning the Saprem Therefore is an Eſta- 
bliſhed Religion no Violation of this famous De- 
claration of Chriſt, 

Such then is the Nature of Chriſt's Kingdom, —it 
is eſſentially framed to compoſe a firm and laſting- 
Society, it is made ſuch by divine Appointment 
and, in order to enable it to benefit Mankind in 
the beſt Manner by adapting it ſelf in Union with 
the various Kinds of Civil Policies, it is both by 
Nature and Inſtitution declared Sovereign and 
1 of Civil Society: And tho? from this 
its Nature alone, it cannot be demonſtrated to be 
of divine Original: Vet ſo much may be eaſily 
proved, that had it not this Nature it could not 
have that Original, For if Religion was deſigned 
(as no Religioneſt can, doubt) not only to pro- 
cure us all Happineſs hereafter, but to aſſiſt the 
Promotion of it here, in the beſt Manner con- 
ſiſtent with its Nature; and that this Aſſiſtance 
can be then only effectually imparted when the 
Religion is national, and, that it cannot be made 
ſo without Union with the State, and no reaſon- 
able Union can be but between two real and inde- 
pendent Societies; then it follows, that if that Re- 
ligion which pretends to be the laſt conſummate 
and moſt perfect Revelation of the Will of God 
to Man, be not a real Society and independent; 
its Pretences are falſe, and deceitful. 

Hence may be ſeen the Folly of thoſe Chri/:- 
an Sefts which, under Pretence that Chriſtianity is 
a ſpiritual Religion, fancy it cannot have Rites, 
Ceremonies, public Worſhip, a Miniſtry or Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Policy . Not reflecting that without 


* Bp. Barnet in his Hiſtory of Charles II. P. 538. tells us, that | 
Sidney's Notion of Chriſtianity was, that it was like a ditine 


Philoſophy in the Mind, without public Wor, bip or any Thing that 
Q 2 theſe, 
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theſe, it could never have become #ationdl, and 
conſequently could not have done that Set vice 
to the State that it, of all Religions, is moſt ca. 
pable of performing. "I 


SECT, V. 


Should now conclude this ſecond Part of our 

Inquiry, but that the fundamental Doctrine of 
it, the reality of this free Convention is called in 
Queſtion. Tho! it may deſerve an Anſwer, I 


would not interrupt the Courſe of the Argument 


but reſerved this Space, between the ſecond and 
third Parts, to give it in. The Objection is this, 
That as "the two Societies are ſuppoſed to be formed 
cut of one and the ſame Number of Individuals, that 
is, that thoſe very Men who compoſe the State, com- 
Peſe the Church alſo; it is a Convention of thoſe In- 
dividuals with themſelves under different Capacities. 
But all ſuch Convention is as groundleſs and ine ffectual 
as that which one Individual would make with him- 


elf. The Objeftion is plauſible: And grounded 


on this Suppoſition, that the Circumſtances which 


looked like a Churcp.---That an ignorant Monk, who had ſeen 


no tuther than his Cell, or a mad Fanatic, who had thrown 
alide his Reaſon, ſhould talk thus, is nothing. But that the 
great Stun. a Man fo ſuperlatively ſkilled in the Science of 
humane Nature and Civil Policy, and who fo well knew what 
Religion was capable of doing for the State, ſhould fall into 
this extravagant Error, is indeed very ſurpriſing.---I ſuſpect that 
the View ot thoſe monſtrous Abuſes Chriſtianity had done and 
ſuffered; in its Application to the State's Service, thro' a long 
Age of Ignorance by a bicedy and debauched Clergy, for 
want of being guided by the Principles of Union here laid 
down, was What ſtruck him with Horror, and made him eſ- 
pouſe this ſhange Novelty, for as ſ#ch, the good Biſhop re- 
preſents it to us, But had he lived till now he would have 
found it was become, tho' under a new Diſpuile, a very faſhi- 
onabie and prevailing Notion. | 
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prevent one IndividuaPs compacting with him- 


ſelf, attend a Compact attempted to be made by 


many Individuals with themfelves, under the 
Diſtiaction of two Societies. 

If therefore we ean prove the Suppoſition to 
be ſalſe, the Objeftion is overthrown. But we 
ſhall do more: We ſhall not only prove that this 
free Convention hath none of the Cireumſtances 
attending it which prevent one Individual's com- 
pacting with himſelf ; but, that it hath all the 
Circumſtances that make 4 Compact binding be- 
tween two Individuals. | | 

Let us ſee what it is that prevents a Man's con- 
ttacting with himſelf. It is of the Eſſence of all 
Contracts that there be. 1. The Concurrence of 
two Wills; and, 2. A mutual Obligation for the 
Performance of the mutual Promiſes hereby made. 


But one Man having but one Will, there is no Foun- | 


dation for a Compact which requires the Concur- 
rence of Two Wills: And having but one Per- 
ſon: there is no Efficacy in a Compact; becauſe no 
Obligation. For what a Man promiſes to him- 
ſelf, himſelf can acquit. Therefore an Obligati- 
on which the-obliged can, by the ſole Act of his 
Will, deſtroy, is no Obligation. Hence it ap- 
pears that a Man's contracting with himſelf is, 

of all Freaks, the moſt abſurd and impertinent. 
Thus the Defe&, of that Compact of one Indi- 
vidual with himſelf, proceeds from the Want of 
two Wills and Perſons. If then two Societies have 
really two diſtinct Wills and two diſtinct Perſona- 
lities; the Subject Matter of which thoſe two 
artificial Bodies are compoſed being one and the 
ſame, (namely natural Bodies ſpecitically and nu- 
merically the ſame, ) cannot poſſibly hinder thoſe 
two Societies from entering into Compact; and 
from that Compact's having all the Effects of ſuch 
a ay 
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as are adjudged moſt real. That two ſuch So- 


4 
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cieties have two diſtinct Wills and Perſonalities 
I ſhall ſhew. When any Number of Men form 


themſelves into a Political Society, whether Civil. 


or Religious, that Society becomes a Body, dif- 
ferent from what the Number of Individuals made 
before the Society was formed. Otherwiſe the 
Society is nothing, or in other Words no Society 
is formed. Here is then a Body diſtinct from 


what the Number of Individuals make. And is 
called fa#itious to Difference it from the natural 
Body, becauſe it is the Creature of human Will. 


But a Body muſt have its proper Perſonality and 


Will, which without thoſe, is a Name, a Shadow- 
and no more, This Perſonality and Will, is 


neither the Perſonality and Will of one Indivi- 
dual, nor of all, together. . Not of one is ſelf 


evident. — Not of all, becauſe the Majority, in 


this factitious Body hath the Denomination of 
the Perſon and of the Will of the Society. We 
conclude then, that the Will and Perſonality of 
a Community is as different and diſtinct from the 
Will and Perſonality of the Individuals, of which 
it is compoſed, as the Body it ſelf is. And, that 
as in the Erection of a Community, a fa#itious 
Body was created, fo were a factitious Perſonality 
and Will. 

Bur if this be ſo, then it follows that this ſelf 
ſame Number of Individuals, which hath formed 
and erected, of themſelves, one Society or fa#i- 
tious Body, endowed with a diſtinct Perſonality and 
Will; may erect, of themſelves, as many ſuch So- 
cieties as they pleaſe. Becauſe the Body, Per- 
ſonality, and Will, of ſuch Societies being all 
factitious, the Store-Houſe from whence they 
come, 1s as inexhauſtible as the Wants of Man- 


kind, Whereas were the Will and Perſonality of 


the 
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the Individuals, the Will and Perſonality of the 
Society compoſed by them, then, on the contra- 
ry, the ſelf fame Number of Individuals could 
not erect above one Society. Becauſe their Per- 
ſonality and Will being already beſtowed upon 
one Society, they had them not again to give, in 
order to animate any other. 

Thus have we at length deduced two Socie- 
ties, made up of one and the ſame Number of 
Individuals, with each its diſtinct Perſonality and 
Will, different from thoſc of each other, and from 
"thoſe of the Individuals. But the different Na- 
tures of the Societies not only made their Wills 
and Perſonalities diſtinct, but their different Ends 
will keep them ſo. For Societies being created 
each for one certain End, each hath its own pro- 
per Views and Intereſts, and tho' each be fo 
cloſely related to the other as to have one com- 
mon Suppoſitum, yet it purſues theſe only, with- 
out further Regard to the Intereſts of the o- 
ther, than as thoſe ſupport its own. In this is the 

artificial Man, Society, much unlike the natural: 
Who being created for ſeveral Ends hath ſeveral 
| | Intereſts and Relations; and may therefore be 
$ conſidered under ſeveral Capacities, as a Religious 
y Animal, a Civil Animal, a Rational Animal, &c. 
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And yet they all make but one and the ſame 


f Man. Burt one and the ſame political Society | 
d cannot be conſidered, in one View, as a Religi- | | 
fo ous Community, in another, as a Civil Commu- 1% 
d nity, and in another as a Literary Community. ith 
d- One Society can be preciſely but one of theſe Com- 
r- munities. 8 — 
ll See then, the Concluſion of the whole Tw O 1% 
ey Societies compoſed of one and the ſame Number 14 
n- of Individuals, in which the Perſonalities and | 
of Wills not only are but muſt neceſſarily continue | 
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and be kept diftin# are proper Subjects for Com- 


pact and Convention with one 

— no one Circumſtance wanting, either com- 
madious or neceſſary, for the making any Kind 
of Civil Compacts moſt real and obligatory. 1 
will only add that as the Admiſtrators of the Af- 
fairs of each Society can never be the ſame Indi- 
vidual Men, thoſe Perſonalities aud Wills, which 
are, and are kept up, diſtinct, will by every one 
be eaſily perceived to be ſo. 7 


This Account of the general Nature of Politi- 


cal Bodies the Objection led me to. But other 
Uſes may be, perhaps made of it. For am very 
much miſtaken if the not being able to compre- 
hend how the ſelf ſame Individuals ſhould com- 
poſe more than one Political Body (as it is certain 
they cannot, unleſs Political Bodies have a Per- 
ſonality and Will diſtinct from: the Perſonality 
and Will of the Individuals) I am much miſtaken, 
I ay, if this hath not given Birth to one of the 
moſt pernicious Doctrines that ever infected the 
Chriſtian Church. I mean that of ſome Socinians, 
who hold the Unlawfulneſs of Civil Magiſiracy in 
a Chriſtian Commen-wealth. Being at a Loſs to 
account for the Original of this abſurd Opinion, 
vas led to examine their beſt Writers upon the 
Subject“. When I plaialy ſaw that it proceeded 
from their not comprehending how the ſclf-ſame 
Individuals could compoſe more than one real So- 
ciety; and finding that the Chriſtian Church wag 
a real Society; and that that Society was diffe- 


rent from the Kingdoms of this World, and indepen- 


dent of them but without coactive Power; they 
- concluded that Civil Magiſtracy, which is ordain- 
ed only for the Adminiſtration of coactiye Power, 


Ste Dan. Brenius de qualitate Regni D. x. J. Chriſti, | 
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was altogether unlawful am Chriftians. ' In 

this Error they were fixed hy another Conſidera- 

tion. 'They obſerved the Deſcription of Chriſt's 

283 Kingdom was made in oppoſition to the 
l 


ngdom of God over the Jews; and feeing, in 


that Kingdom, or Church of the Fews, a coactive 
Power, (for deceived by their Prepoſſeſſions and 
by the cloſe Incorporation of the two Societies, 


they took hoſe, which were really wo Societies 


united, to be only one Society) and knowing that 
the Kingdom of the Son was the Succeſſion of the 
Kingdom of the Father, they took from thence a 
miſtaken; Model of one Society; after having re fin- 
ed and ſpiritualized it from all Civil Magiſtracy 
and coactive Power. If this, as I preſume it is, be 
the Caſe, the detecting the Fountain of the Error 
may contribute more towards ſetting Matters 


| right than a longer Confutation in the uſual Way 
ö of Controverſy. | EYE 

- But we muſt not forget, before we conclude, 
2 to obſerve, — that tho* we have proved, as we 
a preſume, in an invincible Manner, from the Na- 
n ture of Political Society, that two ſuch, compoſ- 
0 ed of the ſelf-ſame Individuals, may enter into as 
„ real and firm a Convention as can two Individu<- 
e al Men: yet that the Reality of our Theory as 
d to all ifs Conſequences of mutual Grants Privi- 
Ve leges and Conceſſions above deduced, doth not 
o- depend thereon. For the Truth is, an Union be- 


as tween Church and State is founded on ſuch ſolid 
Principles of Reaſon, that was there, as we con- 
fide there is not, any metaphiſical Defect in the 
Wills and Perſonalities of two ſuch Societies, ſo 
as to render them incapable of entering into a 
Convention, in the Senſe the Civilians give to a 
Convention between two Men; yet hat would 
no more affect the cy of the Concluſions 
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we have drawn from this Union, than the allowed 
metaphiſical Defects in the Definitions of a Point, 
a Line and a Superficies do affect the Truth of 
the Theories which Euclid erected on thoſe Defi- 
nitions, 

2. The ſecond Obſervation we ſhall make is, 
that tho* there was not only this metaphifical De- 
fe, but a total Want, of all Diſtinction of Per- 
ſons and Wills; ſo that there could be 0 Contract; 
yet all the Effects which, we have ſhewn, do fol- 


low an Union by Contract; would follow an Uni- 


on without Contract. For the Church being a re- 
al Society, (no Argument being to be brought 
againſt that Reality but what holds equally againſt 
the State's,) muſt have her diſtinct Rights: but 
that Reaſon which proves ſhe hath theſe before 
Union, proves ſhe muſt hold them in Union, 
Now all the mutual- Rights, which, we have 
ſhew a Church and State in Union do poſſeſs, 
are Rights peculiar to them as Societies: And not 
being arbitrary Conceſſions, but following nece/- 
ſarily from the Natures of the two ſuch Societies 
united, there was no need of Compact to confer 
them, | 

3. The third Obſervation we have to make is 
ſill as important. It is this, That let this Ob- 
jection to a real Convention, from the Want of dil 
tinct Perſonalities and Wills in the two Societies, 
be as ſtrong as we have ſhewn it to be weak, yet 
it reaches only to thoſe two Societies under a pure 
unmixed democratical Form; in which the Sove- 
raignty of the Society reſides in the whole Num- 
ber of the Individuals. When both, or either 
Society is under any other Form, the Objection 
is out of doors. Becauſe then the Soveraignty of, 
at leaſt, one of the Societies reſides not in the 
whole, but in part only of the Body aggregate 

An 
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And all Conventions between Societies bei 
made between the Soveraignties thereof, theſe So- 
veraignties muſt needs have two Perſonalities and 
Wills, as being compoſed not of the ſame but of 
different Individuals, But few or no Religious 
or Civil Societies being under this pure unmix- 
ed democratic Form, the Objection extends to 
no actual Union between the two Societies. If 
it be aſked why then is it taken Notice of? I an- 
ſwer, that having all along, to avoid Embarras, 
and for the ſake of Clearneſs, Preciſion, and 
Brevity, conſidered the two Societies under this 
ſimple and primitive democratic Form, I thought 
it proper to remove an Objection that lay againſt 
it, tho? it lay againſt it only“. 


* Of what Force it is we have conſidered above. To which 
we will here add this further Conſideration which theſe 
Thoughts concerning a democratic Form of Government af- 
ford us ——The Writers of the Laws of Nature and Nations 
allow, that the ſecond Convention, (as it is called) in a pure de- 
mocratical State is as real and binding as that in a State of any 
other Form. The ſecond Convention is that whereby Pro- 
tection and Allegiance are mutually promiſed by Soveraign and 
People. Now in a pure Democracy the Soveraign is the whole 
People: So that the People contract with themſelves. And yet 
is the Contract adjudged moſt real. On what is this Conclu- 
fion founded? On the very Principle I lay down to prove the 
Reality of the Convention between Church and State. Name- 
ly that in entering into Society a factitious moral Perſon is created. 
——]In a Democracy, this Perſon, which is the Soveraign, is 


the whole, and with this Perſon, the natural Perſons of all the 
Individuals convene, | 


2 3 


1 
Magna vis veritatis, quæ contra 
«© Hominum ingenia, calliditatem, 
% /allertigm, contraque tas om- 
„ nium inſidias, facile ſe, per ſe, k 

e ipſa defendat ”” . Thus breaks ; 
out the Roman Orator tranſported with a Fit of : 
philoſophical Enthuſiaſm. — This Force of Truth 
never appeared with greater Luſtre than in the 
preſent Subject; where, by the ſole Aſſiſtance of d 
a few plain and ſimple Principles, taken from the 
Nature of Man, and of Political Society, and tt 
founded on the univerſal Law of Reaſon, we have qt 
diſembarraſed this Chaos of Controverſy , ded Wi 
ced the Neceſſity and Nature of the Alliance IL. 
between Church and State, and the mutual | 
Terms and Conditions on which it was made 
and ſhewn how exactly agreeable our own Eſta 
bliſhment 1s to ſuch an — : And are no 


* Tilly. Orat. pro Coclio C. 26. 
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at length enabled, on the very = of our 
Adverſaries,. to encounter the formidable Argu- 
ments they bring againſt a T- Law. 
The Neceflity of a NATIONAL RELI1G10N was, 
till of late, one of the moſt uncontroverted Prin- 
ciples in Politics. The Practice of all Nations 
and the Opinions of all Writers concurred to make 
it ſo. To collect what the beſt and wiſeſt Wri- 
ters of Antiquity have ſaid in favour of an Eſta- 
bliſhed Church would be endleſs, becauſe the Con- 
ſent is univerſal. We ſhall content ourſelves with 


tranſcribing the Opinion of two modern Writers 


in its favour : Who being profeſſed Advocates for 
the Rights of Mankind , will we preſume be the 
more favourably heard. — This, (lays one of 
them) was ancient Policy [viz. the Union of 


„the Civil and Religious Intereſts] and hence it 


«* is neceſſary that the People ſhould have a pub- 


« lic leading 3s Religion. For to deny the Ma- 


„ giftrate a Worſhip, or take away a NATIONAL 
" Groen: is as mere Enthuſiaſm as the Notion 
* which ſets up Perſecution ” . Toward keeping 
„Mankind in Order (ſays the other) it is NECEsS- 
e SARY there ſhould be ſome Religion profeſſed 


and even EsTaBLIsHED” . But indeed we 


do not even now find many that will direly deny 
this Neceſſity. What is it then you will ſay that 
thus divides us? It is that unavoidable Conſe- 
quence of an Eſftabliſhed Church, in every Place 
where there are Diverſities of Religion, —a Txsr- 
Law: This it is that makes the Judgments of ſo 
many revolt; and chuſe rather to give up an Efta- 


bliſhment than recognize it. with ſo tyrannical an 


Attendant, Tho' it appears, at firſt View, to be 


# Shaftſbury's Characteriſties Vol. 1. Tr. 1. 5 2. 
+ Wollaſton Relig. of Nature delin. p. 124. 
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110 Of a Tef-Law. 
ſo evident that when a Church and State is in U- 
nion, he that cannot give Security for his. Beha- 
viour to both, may with as much Reafon be de- 
rived ſame Civil Advantages, as he may, who 
fore the Union cannot give Security to the 
State alone. | „ | 
The Matter therefore of greateſt Concern re- 


mains to be inquired into. Namely, how the 


Equity of a Teſt-Law can be demonſtrated, on 
thoſe Principles of the Law of Nature and Na- 


tions, by which we have ſo clearly proved that of 


an Eſtabliſhed Religion, But here, as before inthe 
Caſe of an Eſtabliſpment, it is not our Purpoſe to 
defend this or that national Form or Mode, but 
a TesT in general. By which I underſtand ſome 
ſufficient Security given to the State by thoſe admitted 
into the Adminiſtration of public Affairs, that they 
are Members of the Religion Eſtabliſhed by Law. 
And, in ſhewing the Juſtice Equity and Neceſ- 
fity of a Te. Law, we ſhall proceed in the Manner 
we ſet out, and have hitherto preſerved, of de- 
ducing all our Concluſions, in one continued Chain 
of reaſoning, from the fimple Principles we at 
firſt laid down. We ſhall therefore now reſume 
the Argument where we left off, | 4 
Hitherto we have conſidered that Alliance, be- 
tween Church and State, which produces an Eſta- 
bliſhment, only under its moſt ſimple Form, i. e. 
where there is but one Religion in the State. 
But it may ſo happen that either at the Time of 
Convention, or afterwads, there may be more 


+ Much leſs would we be thought to condemn that, infor- 
ced by-the Laws of our own Country. On the contrary, -I 
am perſuaded the uſe of it may be well defended. To him 
that doubts it, I would recommend that excellent Treatiſe intit, 


A Vindication of the Corporation and Tg- Ack. 11 


2, 


a Teft-Law. 111 
If there be more than one at the Time of Conven- 
tion, the Alliance is made by the State with the 
largeſt of the Religious Societies. It is Ft it 
ſhould be ſo, becauſe the Jarger the Religious 
Society is, (where the difference is not in Eſſen- 
tials,) the more enabled it will be to anſwer the 
Ends of the Alliance. . As having the greateſt 
Number under its Influence. — It is ſcarce poſſible 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe the two Societies 
being compoſed of the ſame Individuals, the 


greatly preyailing Religion muſt have a Majority 


of its Members in the Aſſemblies of State: Who 
will naturally prefer their own Religion to all 
others. ad. | ” | 
With this is the Alliance made. And a full Tol- 
lerat ion given to all the reſt. But reſtrained from 


injuring that which is Eſtabliſbed, by the Guard of 


a TesrT-Law. 

Hence we may ſee, 

1. The Reaſon and Equity of the Epiſcopal 
Church's being the Eſtabliſhed Church, in England, 
and the Preſbyterian, the Eſtabliſhed Church in 
Scotland an Abſurdity, in Point of Right, which 
our Adverſaries imagined the Friends of an Eſta- 
bliſhment could never get clear of, 

2. From hence we may diſcover the Duration 
of this Alliance. It is perpetual, but not irrevo- 
cable, i. e. it ſubſiſts ſo long as the Church, there- 
by Eſtabliſhed, maintains its Superiority of Ex- 
tent; which, when it loſes to any conſiderable 
Degree the Union is diſſolved. For the united 
Church being then no longer able to perform its 
Part of the Convention, which is formed on re- 
ciprocal Conditions, the State, by that Failure, 
becomes diſengaged. And a new Alliance is, of 
Neceſſity, entered into with the now prevailing 
Church, for the Reaſons before given. _—_ 
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of old, was the Alliance between the Pagan Church 
and the Empire of Rome diſſolved, and the Cbri- 


piſb Church and the Kingdom of aging was 
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ftian united to the State in its Place: Thus again, 
in theſe later Times the Alliance between the Po- 


broke, and another made with the Proteſtant. 
Church in its ſtead. | 4 
If theſe different Religions ariſe after the Alli- 
ance hath been formed, whenever they become 
conſiderable, then is a Teſt-Law neceſſary for the 
Security of the E/tablifbed Church. For when 
there are Diverſities of Religions in a State, each 
of which thinks it ſelf the only true, or, at leaſt, 
the moſt pure, every one aims at advancing it ſelf 
on the Ruins of the reſt: Which it calls, Bring- 
ing into Conformity with it ſelf, And, when Rea- 
ſon fails, each attempts to do it by the Civil Aid. 
Which can be only brought about by the At- 
tempter's getting into the public Adminiſtration, 


But when it happens that one of theſe Religions 
is Eſtabliſhed, and all the reſt under a Tolleration, 
then it is that theſe latter, ſtill more inflamed, as 
ſtimulated with Envy at the Advantages the E- | 
ſtabliſhed Church enjoys, act in conſort, and pro- iſ 


ceed with joint Forces to diſturb its Peace. In A 
this imminent Danger, the Eftabliſhed Church de- * 
mands the promiſed Aid of the State; Which 
gives her a TesT-Law for her Security. Where- 
by the Entrance into the Adminiſtration, (the on- 4 
ly Way, that Miſchief to the Eſtabliſhed Church I ;- 
is effected) is ſhut to all but the Members of that 
Church. Thus a Teſt-Law took its Birth; whe- 
ther at, or after the Time of Alliance. And from 
this Moment is the Juſtice and Equity of an E/- 
tabliſbed Church called in queſtion, But that the 
State is under the higheſt Obligations of-Juſtice 
to provide this Security we ſhall ſnew. 


'SECT. 
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E have proved the Equity and Neceſlity 
of the Alliance between Church and State: 
We ſhall therefore make uſe of this as a Prici- | 
ple, not now to be controverted. 

I. By that Alliance, the State promiſed to pro- 
tect * Church from all Injuries. It is evident 
that an Attempt, in the Members of any other 
Church, to get into the Adminiſtration, in order 
to deprive the Eſtabliſhed Church of the Rights 
it enjoys, either by ſharing thoſe Advantages with 
it, 8 by 2 all, from it, if it ſucceeds, 
is an Injury. And we have ſhewn above that 
where there are Diverſities of Religions this At- 
tempt will be perpetually making: If therefore 
the State will perform its Promiſe of Protection, 
it muſt defeat that Attempt; but there is no o- 
ther Way of defeating it than by hindering its E- 
nemies from entering into the Adminiſtration; 
but they can be hindered only by a T- Law. 

II. Further, this Promiſe of Protection becomes 
abſolutely indiſpenſable. For, Protection was 
not only made, by the Church, a Condition of 
Alliance, but the only, ſole Condition of it. For 
we have ſnewn that all other Benefits and Advan- 
tages are foreign to a Church, as ſuch, and in- 
proper for it. Now the not performing the ſole. 
Condition of a Convention virtually deſtroys and 
diſſolves the Alliance. = And this ſele Condition 
can be neither unneceſſary nor unjuſt. Nor un- 
neceſſary, becauſe a free Convention muſt have 
mutual Conditions; and this being the ſole Con- 
dition of one Party, it muſt needs be neceſſary.— 
Not unjuſt, becauſe, having proved the Conven- 
tion it ſelf to be founded on the Laws of Wn 
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and Nations, in which Convention mutual Con- 
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ditions are neceſſary ; and that no other Condi- 
tions ſuit the Nature of a Church; it follows that 
this is juſt. | 

III. But ſtill further, The State's Obligation 
to perform its Promiſe, is vaſtly inforced by this 
additional Conſideration. The Church, in order 
to enable the State to perform this ſole Condition 
of Protection, conſented to the giving up its 
Supremacy, and Independency, to the State. 
Whence it follows, that whenever the Enemies 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church get into the Legiſla- 
ture, to which, as we ſaid the Supremacy of the 
Church is by the Alliance transferred, ſhe be- 


comes a Prey to them and lies entirely at their 


Mercy. Being now, by the Loſs of her Supre- 
macy in no Condition 28 Defence as ſne was in 
her natural State, unprotected and independent. 
So that the not ſecuring her by a T- Lau is be- 
traying her, and the delivering her up bound to 
her Enemies. Thus have we ſhewn the Obliga- 
tion the State hes under, from Compact, of pro- 
viding a Teſt-Law for the Security of the Eſta- 


bliſhed Church. And by inforcing this Obliga- 


tion, from the laſt Conſideration, we have obvia- 
ated the only Objection that could be made to 
our Account of this Condition of Protection. 


| Namely,—** That if an Union between Church 
6 


and State be ſo neceſſary for the well being 

« of Civil Society, as we have repreſented it to 
« be, how happen'd it, that that univerſal Cha- 
« rity to Mankind, which is the great Characte- 
« riſtic of true Religion, could not engage the 
« Church to enter into Union, without ſtanding 
« upon Terms of Advantage to it ſelf: Eſpeci- 
« ally ſuch tas neceſſarily introduce a Teſt- Law, 
&« ſo full of Inconvenience to the Subject? oy 
| | ls 


Fa NMH. 11 
This ONES. tho! already obviated, we ſhafl 
anſwer in Form. 1. We ſay, that Religion con- 
ſtituting a Political Society, and it being of the 
Nature of Political Society to feek Support from 
Alliances, the Church was in a proper and reaſon- 
able Purſuit, when it aimed at its own Advantage 
in this Convention. 2. We ſay, that as Man, when 
he entered into Civil Society, neceffarily parted 
with ſome of his natural Rights, ſo the Church 
when it entered into Union with the State did 
the ſame. The Right, ſhe parted with, was her 
Independency, which ſhe transferred to the Civil 
Soveraign. For no Union, can be made between 
two ſuch independent Societies, till one has given 
up its Independency to the other; and that which 
is to part with it muſt be, according to the Law 
of Nations, the leſs powerful Society. Which is 
the Church, Now as Man received an equiva- 
lent for the natural Rights he gave up, ſo, in all 
Reaſon, ſhould the Chorch. 3. But laſtly, we 


ſay, the Church could not enter into Union, and 


not ſtipulate for this Condition, without concur- 
ring to its own Deſtruction.— We have ſhewn 
Juſt before, that the Dependency of the Church, 
on the State, neceſſarily follows an Union; and, 
in the preceding Paragraph, that where a Church, 
in this Condition, without Means of Defence in 
it ſelf, hath Enemies in the Legiſlature, ſhe muſt 
expect Deſtruction. Now the great Law of Self. 
Preſervation obliges her to provide againſt ir, 
But no other Proviſion can be made than engag- 
ing the Protection of the State. Therefore we 
conclude that the Church's ſtipulating for that 
Protection, was, not only, what ſhe in Juſtice 
might, but what in Duty, ſhe was obliged to do. 
They we might have concluded our Inquiry ; 
having, in a continued Thread of Reaſoning, 
. dra wa 
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drawn from the moſt ſimple Principles, concer- 
ning the Original and the Nature of Civil and 
Religious Society, quite thro' an Eſtabliſhed Re- 
ligion, arrived, at length, to this great Concly- 
ſion, that a Teſt-Law is juſt, and equitable. But 
that nothing may be wanting to put ſo momen- 
tous a Matter out of Controverſy, 4 
We proceed, .in the' next Place, to ſhew that 
had no promiſe of Protection been made the 
Church, yet that the State, for its awn Security, 


would have lain under the moſt indiſpenſable Ne- 


ceſſity of providing a Teſt-Law. 

It has been obſerved, that wherever there ts 
diverſity of Religions, each Sect, believing its 
own the trueſt, ſtrives to advance it ſelf on the 
Ruins of the reſt, If this doth not ſucceed by 
force of Argument, the Partiſans are very apt 
to have Recourſe ro the coercive Power of the 
State, Which js done by introducing a Party 
into the public Adminiſtration. And they have 
always had Art and Addreſs enough to make the 
State believe that its Intereſts were much concern- 


ed in their Religious Differences. What Perſe- 


cutious, Rebellipns, Revolutions, loſs of Civil 
and Religious Liberty, theſe inteſtine Struggles 
between Sectaries have produced, in every Age, 
is well known to thoſe acquainted with the Hiſto- 

ry of Mankind, | 
To prevent theſe Miſchiefs was, as we have 
ſhewn, one great Motive for the State's ſeeking 
Alliance with the Church. For the obvious Re- 
medy was, the Eſtabliſhing one Church, and giv- 
ing a general Tolleration to the 2. But if, in 
adminiſtring this Remedy, the State ſhould ſtop 
ſhort, and not proceed to exclude the tollerated 
Religions from entering into the public Admi- 
piſtration, {ch imperfect Application of it 2 —5 
mn 
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infinitely highten the Diſtemper. For, before 
the Alliance, it was only a miſtaken Aim in pro- 
pagating Truth that occaſioned theſe Diſorders: 
But now, the Zeal for Opinions would be out of 
Meaſure inflamed by Envy and Emulation; which 
the temporal Advantages, enjoyed by the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, excluſive of the reſt, always give 
Birth to. And what Confuſion this would pro- 
duce, had every Sect free Entry into the Admi- 
niſtration, is eaſier conceived than expreſſed. 
He who would ſee a lively Image of the intolle- 
rable Miſchiefs, that ariſe ſrom thence to Civil So- 
ciety may read two Tracts wrote by a great Wit 
in Defence of the Iriſb Teſt; and particularly that 
fine Diſcourſe above referred to, intitled a Vin- 
dication of the Corporation and Teſt Afts. 

Now this being the inevitable Condition of 
every State with Diverſity of Sets, where there 
is an Eſtabliſhed Religion; unſupported by a Teſt- 
Law, and an Eſtabliſhed Religion being proved 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to Civil Society; we muſt 
conclude, the State has the moſt preſſing Rea- 
ſons to provide a Teſt-Law, as well for its own 
Security as for the Church's. If it be ſaid that 
would Men content themſelves, with enjoying 
their own Opinions, as Reaſon: dictates they 
ſhould , without endeavouring to obtrude them 
upon others, theſe Evils would never happen: 
And, conſequently, there would be no Occaſion 
for a Teft- Right. . And ſo would Men but obſerve 
the Rule of Juſtice in general, there would be no 


need to have Recourſe to Civil Scciety to remedy 
the Neglect. | A 
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Of Argument now leads us to give the Rea- 
der ſome good Account of the principal 
Ohbjefions made, by our Adverſaries, againſt the 
Equity of a Te- Law: The Way being cleared 
to a ready and ſatisfactory Anſwer. 

I. Their firſt Objection, the Palladium of the 
Cauſe, is this, — That to abridge @ Citizen of bis 
Civil Rights for Matters of Opinion is a Violation of 
be Law of Nature. 

This being a Concluſion founded. on theſe two 
Propoſitions, 1. That Opinions cannot. be puniſhed, 
becauſe Puniſhment can be inflited only for Matters 
in which the Will is concerned, and the Will is not 
concerned in Matters of Opinion. 2. If Opinions could 
be puniſhed, they are not within the Civil Magiſt- 

rate's Furiſdiction; his Care extending only to Bodkes: 

If we can make it appear that. they give no Sup- 
port to the ObjeFion we muſt conclude it falſe 
and groundleſs, 

We ſay then to the firſt Propoſition, — that i it 
is indeed univerſally true : But that it 1s not at all 
applicable to the Caſe in Hand; the Diſqualih- 
cation, by a Teſt-Law, being no Puniſhment in 
the true Senſe of the Word, which 1s that employ- 
ed in the Propoſition. To the ſecond we ſay, — 
that it is not univerſally true: For that when Opi- 
nions do, directly and neceſſarily, affect the Peace 
of Society they do come within the Magiſtrate's 
Juriſdiction ; and that this Exception takes Place 
in the Caſe before us; the Opinions, which 3 
Teſt-Law makes Matter of Diſqualification, di- 
realy and neceſſarily affecting the Peace of Civil 


Society. 
1, Our 
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1. Our firſt Aſſertion we thus prove, — Evil - 
of all Kinds, and whenceſoever prong Man 
has, by Nature, a Right to oye Evil that pro- 

ceeds not from the Will is called a Miſcbief; and 
may be ſimply repelled, and this is called Reſtraint: 
Evil that proceeds from the Will is called a Crime 
and may, not only, be repelled, but have addi - 
tional Pain, more than ſufficient for the Repulſi- 
on, inflicted on the Author; and this is proper- 
ly called Puniſpment. That Puniſhment ſhould 
not be inflicted for a Miſchief, that is, for an Evil 
in which the Will is not concerned, is plain from 
hence. ..The End of that additional Pain more 
than is ſufficient for Reſtraint called Puniſhmear, 
being for Vengeance on the Offender, and for Ex- 
ample to deter others, it would be abſolutely unjuſt 
to inflict avenging Pain for what was involunta- - 
rily committed; and altogether impertinent to 
attempt to deter, by Example, from involuntary 
Actions. The utmoſt therefore that can be in- 
flicted for a Miſchief is Reſtraint, that is, juſt ſo 
much Pain, when the Miſchief proceeds from a 
rational Animal, as is neceſſary to repel that Mif- 
chief. Thus is Reſtraint properly annexed to 
Miſchief and Puniſhment to Crimes. 

Such diſtin and preciſe moral Modes, one 
would think, were not very eaſy to confound. 
And yet they have been confounded ; to the great 
Obſcurity of our Reaſonings, on theſe Subjecta. 
It is true, while they are conſidered, in their A p- 
. — to irrational and rational Agents, the 

iſtinction is ſeldom miſtaken; but when they 
are both applyed to rational Agents, then it is 
that Men begin to confound the Ideas, and ne- 
glect and loſe the Marks of Diſtinction. For 1. 
Pain being an inſeparable Idea in Puniſhment, and 
evety Reſtraint of a rational Agent having ſome 
15 Degree 
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Degree of Pain attending it, this Idea common, . 
to both, led them to think the two Terms ſynos 
nymous. 2.— Reſtraint of a rational Agent being 
defined to be an Infliction of juſt ſo much Pain 
as is neceſſary to repel the Evil, and Puniſbment 
to be an Infliction of more than is neceſſary for 
that Purpoſe, Men conſidered the Difference as 
only from leſs to more: And applying this to 
Miſchiefs and Crimes ſet together in Compari- 
ſon, inſtead of applying it to them, ſeparately, 
even this ſmall Difference was loſt and confound- 
ed, Becauſe where the Miſchief is vaſtly more' 
obſtinate, and difficulc to eradicate than the 
Crime, there the Pain attending the Miſchief 
muſt be more than that attending the Crime. The 
Uſe and Solidity of our Diſtinction may be illu- 
ſtrated by this Example. There are four Sects 
whoſe Principles, our Adverſaries won't deny 
ought to be reſtrained. _.The Atheiſt, the Engliſh 
Papiſt, the German Anabaptiſt, and the Quaker, 
all hold Opinions pernicious to Civil Society, 
But theſe being of different Degrees of Maligni- 

ty muſt have different Degrees of Reſtraint, The 
Atheiſt, who is incapable of giving Security for 
his Behaviour in Community, and whoſe Princi- 
ples directly overthrow the very Foundation on 
which it is built, ſhould certainly be baniſhed all 
Civil Society: The Engliſh Papiſt, who owns an 
Eccleſiaſtical Power ſuperior to all temporal Do- 
minion, ſhould not be tollerated in any Sove- 
raiizu State: The German Anabaptiſt, who holds IU A 
all capital Puniſhment to be ſinful, ſhould be de- Re 
barred the Magiſtracy: And the Quaker, who Ci: 
believes all defenſive War to be unchriſtian, ¶ con 
ſhould be excluded the common Liberty of re- the 
ſiding in frontier Places, in States on the Conti- ; 


nent. Now theſe different Degrees of Pain do 
be: 
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dot nike one Panißbment, and the other, à Re- 

ruin, but being every one proportioned ta 
the 


Malignity of their reſpective Evils, and na 
more than what is juſt neceſſary to repel them, 
they are all equally. Reſtraints only. But now 
extend theſe Pains and Penalties to the burning 
the Atheiſt ; to the baniſhing the Papiſt; to the 
denying Civil Protection to e Anabaptiſt; and 
Religious Tolleration to the Quaker; and then, 
notwithſtanding the ſame Diverſity. of Degrees, 
they are all Puniſhments and none mere Reſtraints. 
Becauſe more Pain is, in every Caſe, inflicted 
than was neceſſary to repel the reſpective Evils. 

We are next to ſhew that the Pain inflited by 
a Teſt-Law, is no more than neceſſary to repel 
the Evil of Diverſity of Sets in the Adminiſtra- 
tion; and, conſequently, that it is a Reſtraint 
only. To make this evident, let us ſuppoſe a 
Perſon able in one certain Place only to do Miſ- 
chief, and that he is diſpoſed to do it: To repel 
this Evil, -it is plain, there is no other Way, than 
by debarring his Entrance into that Place. This 
Means then, is neceſſary, but what is neceſſary 
to repel an Evil is @ Reſtraint only. But was this 
Pain extended, and becauſe he can do Miſchief 
in one Place he is to be debarred Entrance into 
ten, then the Pain becomes a Puniſbment, becauſe 
more than neceſſary for repelling the Evil. The 
Caſe in Hand is exactly parallel. Diverſity. of 
Sets can do Miſchief only by getting into the 
Adminiftration : To keep them out then, for the 
Reaſons above, is only a Reſraint. But was their 
Civil In ity extended further, then it be- 
comes a Puniſhment. But, by the Teſt-Law, 
the Incapacity is not further extended, therefore is 
it no Puniſhment but a Reſtraint only. 
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2, We come now to our ſecond Aﬀertion, and 
ſay, that it does not hold univerſally true that the 
Civil Magiſtrate hath nothing to do with Opini- 
ons; for that when they directly and necelfi 
affect the Peace of Civil Society the Coertion of 
them is in his Juriſdiction, even by the Confeſſi- 
on of our Adverfaries themſelves. Which would 
they keep to, ingenuouſly, we ſhould take on their 
Words, and proceed. But it is to be obſerved, 
that tho* they allow this Maxim in general, yet 
they can rarely be brought to own its Fitneſs in 
any particular Application, Which would tempt 
one to think, that the evident Miſchiefs from 
ſome Qpinions forced this general Confeſſion from 
them; but that the Belief that Reaſon and Truth 
were violated by the Magiſtrate's interfering in 
Opinions, was what withheld them from owning 
the fitneſs in any particular Inſtance. I will in 
Charity rather ſuppoſe this to be the Caſe, than a 
Licentiouſneſs of Spirit, impatient of all Reſtraint. 
And ſhall therefore endeavour to convince them 
that this Coertion, which all Parties agree to be 
neceſſary is likewiſe reaſonable and ſafe. | 

Not at preſent then to inſiſt on the Argument 
of its Juſtice drawn from its Neceſſity alone, we 
ſay, that—the End of every rational Creature is 
Happineſs : And that the then End of ſuch rati- 
onal Creatures, as are deſtined to two ſeparate 
States of Exiſtence, is the Happineſs of that State 
in which they are exiſting. Otherwiſe the good 
of the Creature in that Station was not conſulted 

by his Creator. Bur as this cannot be ſaid, con- 
ſequently whatever oppoſes the Attainment of that 
Happineſs muſt be repelled, becauſe the Purpoſe 
of the Creator would be, otherwiſe, defeated.— 
If theſe Creatures, (as Man) are not only deſtined 
to two ſeparate States of Exiſtence, but are _ 

pole 
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poſed of two different Natures, then the States 
muſt not only be ſeparate, but different in Kind; 
conſequently, ſo muſt be the Happineſs attendant 
on each State. But if the Happineſs, ſo muſt 
the Means of attaining each be likewiſe different. 
Thus the Means of attaining Man's Happineſs 
here is Civil Society; the Means of his Happineſs 
hereafter, Contemplation. If then Opinions, the 
Reſult of Contemplation, obſtruct the Effects of 
Civil Society, it follows, that they muſt be re- 
ſtrained. Accordingly, the ancient Maſters of 
Wiſdom, who, from theſe Conſiderations, taught 
that Man was born for Action not for Contempla- 
tion, univerſally concurred to eſtabliſh it as a Max- 
im founded in the Nature of Things, that Opi- 
nions ſhould always give Way to Civil Peace. 

Again, if God deſtined Man to two ſuch States 
of Exiſtence, in each of which the Happineſs of 
the exiſting State was to be his End, it 1s demon- 
ſtrable, and almoſt ſelf-evident, that he at the 
ſame Time ſo diſpoſed Things that the Means of 
attaining the Happineſs of one State ſhould not 
croſs or obſtruct the Means of attaining the Hap- 
pineſs of the other. From whence we muſt con- 
clude, that where the ſuppoſed Means of each, 
namely Opinions and Civil Peace do claſh, there 
one of them is not the true Means of Happineſs. 
But the Means of attaining the Happineſs peculiar 
to that State in which the Man art preſent exiſts, 
being perfectly and infallibly known by Man; and 
the Means of the Happineſs of his future Exi- 
ſence, as far as relates to the Diſcovery of Truth, 
but very imperfectly known by him; it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that wherever Opinions claſh with 
Civil Peace, thoſe Opinions are no Means of fu- 
ture Happineſs: Or in other Words are either no 
Truths, or Truths of no Importance. 

R 2 Thus 
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Thus have we proved, that the Magiſtrates 
Reſtraint of Opinions, which are miſchievous to 
Civil Society, is reaſonable and ſafe, Deſiring to 
be underſtood, when we ſpeak here of a rational 
Creature, to mean the Species; and when we 
ſpeak of a Civil Society, to mean ſuch as is form- 


ed on the Principles of public Liberty and natu- 


ral Rights. For to unjuſt and unnatural Govern- 
ments the moſt momentous Truths will be miſ- 
chievous and deſtructive. Their End being pri- 
vate, not public Utility. It is never then, but 
where the Society is on legitimate Foundations, 
that its Peace is to be preferred to Opinions; and 
there that Preference will be always reaſonable 
and juſt. + 
We ſhall now ſhew that what a Teſt-Law re- 
trains doth directly and neceſſarily affect the 
Peace of Civil Society. | 
Where a Religious Principle of ſome certain 
Sect is particularly oppoſed to ſome one funda- 
mental Maxim or Uſage of Civil Society the Ma- 
ligniry of it is ſeen by every one. Thus, in the 
Caſe of thoſe Opinions reſpectively held by the 
Atheiſt, Papiſt, Anabaptiſt and Quaker, mentio- 
ned above, there are few who ſee not their per- 
nicious Conſequences, or will not- own the Re- 
ſtraint of them to be neceſſary. But where a Re- 
ligious Principle oppoſes, not one certain Maxim 
or Uſage but, the general Nature and Conſtituti- 
on of Civil Society, the Miſchief of it is not fo 
commonly obſerved; and if it oppoſes not ſo 
much the Nature of Civil Society, conſidered a- 
lone, as when it is in Union with the other, the 
Miſchief will be leſs ſeen: But and if this Religi- 
pus Principle be not a Principle peculiar to one 
dect but, common to all, the Miſchief will be 
{till leſs obferyed and ſeen. This is the — 
Ins wit 
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with Regard to the pernicious Principle which a 
Teſt-Law reſtrains. It being, as we have obſer- 
ved, what ſets every Sect on attempting to eſta- 
bliſh it ſelf on the Ruin of all the reſt. 

On theſe Accounts our Adverſaries ſee the Ne- 
ceſſity, and ſeem to applaud the Juſtice of Re- 
ſtraint, in the firſt Caſe; and in the other, cry 
out againſt the unreaſonable Tyranny of ſubje&- 
inglſeveral Sects to Civil Incapacities which hold 
no peculiar Opinions pernicious to the State. Nor 
ſeeing that that was not the only legitimate Rea- 
fon that could be urged for the Equity of a Re- 
ſtraint. For where is the Difference, with Re- 
gard to the State, between the Principle's being 

culiar to one Sect or common to all; between 
its injuriouſly affecting one certain Maxim or U- 
ſage, or the whole Frame and Com poſure ofa State 
in Union with a Church: If ſo be the Reſtraint 
be common to all as well as the Principle. Hence- 
forth then we hope to hear no more of the In- 
juſtice of Civil Incapacities on a Sect which holds 
nothing peculiar that can injuriouſly affect the 
State. ; 

Having now quite overturned the two Propo- 
fitions on which this famous Objection ſtands it 
will give us no further Trouble, as leaving us at 
Liberty to conclude, That to abridge a Citizen of 
bis Civil Rights for Matters of Opinion, which af- 
felt Society, is no Violation of the Law of Nature. 

But if, after all, our Adverſaries will obſtinate- 
ly perſiſt in maintaining a Teſt to be contrary to 
the Law of Naturez we dare undertake to vin- 
dicate it, even in that Senſe; as having the uni- 
verſal Practice of Mankind on our Side, who 
have, for the Sake of Civil Society, in their mu- 
nicipal Inſtitutions, ventured to deviate from the 
Law of Nature; and this, with as univerſal an 


Appro- 
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Approbation. But, to avoid Obſcurity, it will 
be neceſſary to tell the Reader in what Senſe we 
underſtand the Lau of Nature. For a certain il- 
literate Species of Writers have in this as in 
moſt other Matters which they have undertaken 
to handle, done their beſt to confound all, Ideas, 
and remove the Marks and Boundaries of Sci- 
ence : While they make the Law of Nature, as it 
reſpects Man alone, (for that, at preſent, we 


have only to do with,) to ſignify that which 
right Reaſon, taking in all Circumſtances, dictates, 


in every Caſe, to be done. Thus confounding 
the Law of Nature with Civil, and all other 
Laws. .And in this Senſe our Inquiry into the 
' Conformableneſs of a Teſt to the Law of Nature 
after we have proved a Teſt reaſonable and juſt, 
would be idle and Impertinent. But we, by the 
Law or NATURE as it reſpetts Man only, fol- 
low the Signification in which it has been uſed 
by all the wiſe and learned Writers on Natural 
and Civil Laws, from Plato and Ariſtotle down to 
Hooker and Puffendorf: And mean, that which 
Reaſon preſcribes under the ſole Conſideration 
of men's Nature, and their mutual Relation to 
each other, whether in or out of Society, with- 
out any Regard had to the peculiar Frame, Geni- 
us and Conflitution of Civil Policy. Which laſt 
Conſideration is peculiar to Civil Laws. And 
in this Senſe, an Inquiry concerning the Confor- 
mity of a Teſt to the Law of Nature is very 
pertinent. 

We ſay then, that it is a Practice as approved 
as it is univerſal, for States, in Compliance to 
the Neceſſities of Society, to form-many of their 
Municipal Laws in direct Contrariety to what 
the Law of Nature preſcribes, The Writings of 
the Civil Lawyers, and of thoſe who treat dh 

the 
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the Laws of Nature and Nations, are full of theſe 
Caſes, where the Laws of Civil Society in ge- 
neral, not of this or that Particular State, are 
total Deviations from what the Law of Nature 
directs. To enumerate thoſe Caſes would be 
endleſs. I ſhall content my felf with giving one 
or two, The Caſe of that Civil Acquiſition cal- 
led PRESCRIPTION is very famous. Preſcription 
is, whena Man, by enjoying for a certain Courſe 
of Time without Oppoſition, the Property of 
another, but poſſeſſed by him bona fide and by a 
lawful Title acquires in that others Property, a 
full Right, in ſuch ſort, that the true Proprietor 
has no longer any Claim to it, or Civil Action 
for the recovery of it. Now this by the general- 
lity of Writers is agreed on to have its ſole Foun- 
dation in the Civil Law, The incomparable ' 
Cujas ſays expreſly ® — That the Law of Preſcrip- 
tion direftly contraditts the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, becauſe the true Proprietor is diſpoſſeſſed of his 
own, without his Conſent. And indeed nothing 
can be more evident. For what I once had a 
Right to, I muſt ever have, till I reſign transfer 
or forfeit it by a direct Act of the Will, What 
then was it that occaſioned in all States this De- 
viation from the Law of Nature? What elſe but 
public Good, the Peace of Civil Society, the a- 
voiding Diſorder, and ſtifling the Seeds of Chi- 
cane and Proceſs. It is of the higheſt Concern- 
ment to the State that its Citizens be aſſured of 
their Poſſeſſions without Conteſt. But how can 
there be any Certitude if the ancient Owner hath 
for ever the Liberty of making out his Claim, 
and a Right to be reſtored to it. This would 
entirely deſtroy all Commerce and Intercourſe be- 


* Cujacius ad l. 1. Dig. de uſucapion, 
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" tween Citizens. For who would purchaſe any 
Thing if at all Times after, old Claims might be 
heard? Ina Word, the Law of Preſcription is ſo 
very evidently againſt the Law of Nature, that 
thoſe who deny it are forced to have Recourſe to | 
that ridiculous Signification of the Law of Na- b 
ture above taken Notice of. For they ſay Pre- 0 
ſcription is not againſt the Law of Nature becauſe that ] 
Law orders, in every Thing, what Reaſon ſays (all 8 
Circumſtances taken in) is fit to be done. Now 
which Way ſoever this Law of Preſcription is de- a 
fended, whether by owning it to be againſt the 0 
Law of Nature, and juſtifying the Deviation by tl 
public Utility, or by denying it to be againſt that L 
w as here underſtood, the Defence will ſerve th 


equally for a Teſt- Law, tho* we ſhould own it be 
to be equally againſt the Law of Nature, which m 
we do not: Having largely proved that it is per- all 
fectly agreeable to that Law in its exact and true ho 
Signification. e La 

Iwill beg leave to give another Inſtance of Ri 
this univerſal Practice, that ſome, perhaps, may as 
think to come more perfectly up to the Caſe in ver 


Hand. When Man entered into Society, and juſt 
Property, in Conſequence thereof, was throughly Gaz 
regulated and eſtabliſhed, ſeveral Things were 
left out in the Diviſion, and ſtill continued to be- But 
come, by Right, as in the State of Nature, the Wa 
Acquiſition of the firſt Occupant. Amongſt theſe Ia T 
were wild Creatures, called by the Lawyers FER Wo 
Naruxæ. Notwithſtanding this, all States have 
concurred, againſt the Law of Nature, to enact | had 
Game Laws whereby the Right of Capture is 
forbid to all not ſo particularly qualified, And thou 
the Reaſon of the Prohibition was, becauſe it was we. 
not at all for the public Good either to ſuffer Pea- Lau 
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them to neglect their proper Trades and Employ- | 


ments to the Damage of the Public and of their 
Families, but, in Time, inevitably draws them 


on to Robbery and Brigandage: Or to permit 


the Populace, in Towns and Cities, to have, and 
carry Arms at their Pleaſure, which would give 
Birth and Opportunity to Tumult Commotion and 


Sedition. 


Now in this Inſtance, ſo exactly parallel with 

a Teſt, every one ſees the Juſtice and the Reaſon 
of the Deviation. How happens it then that 
thoſe who ſee this won't ſee the ſame in a Teſt 
Law? Nothing but this, Religion is mixed in 
this latter Affair, and the Jealouſie Men have 
been of late taught to entertain of its Encroach- 
ments will give them no Room to judge imparti- 
ally. Otherwiſe could one think it eaſier for an 
honeſt poor Man to guy himſelf, as the Game- 
Law requires, for a Participation of theſe natural 
Rights, than for a Diſſenter to qualify himſelf, 
as a Teſt-Law requires, for a Place in the Go- 
vernment? Or would one not know that all are 
juſtly concluded by a Teſt-Law, as well as by a 
Game- Law, by 3 given their Conſent by 
themſelves, on their Deputies, to its enacting. 
But the Truth is, Parties muſt always have a 
Watch - word to carry on their Buſineſs. There was 
a Time, and that not long ſince paſt, when the 
Word was the DAN RR OF THE CHURCH. This 
ſerved tollerably well while it was ſeen Religion 
had any Influence on the Mind; but ſince a general 
Spirit of Liberty has began to prevail, it has been 
thought neceſſary.to change the public Cry, and 
we now hear of nothing but the Violation of the 
Law of Nature, and that our CIVIL RicuTs arg 
In DANGER. | 
+> TD This 
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This great Objection to a Teſt, from the Law 
of Nature being the Bulwark of the Cauſe, the 
Reader will excuſe the Length we have been drawn 


into. But having now, as we preſume, entirely 
raſed it, we ſhall diſpatch the remaining Objecti- 
ons in fewer Words. Ee | 

II. The next is — That a Teſt-Law is injurious 
to true Religion, by encouraging one Set of Opinions, 
and diſcouraging the reſt, which is clapping a falſe 


Bias on the Mind, that in its Search of Truth, ought 


to be left entirely free and diſengaged. — But we do 
not deſpair of making it very evident that a 77, 
is ſo far from being injurious to true Religion, 
that it is, in the whole, highly ſerviceable to it. 
Let us 1. Then examine how the Diſcourage- 
ment affects it. Now admitting the Tollerated Re- 
ligion to be the true; and that ſeveral of its Mem- 
bers, under the Diſcouragement of a Teſt-Law, 
will, for the ſake of Civil Advantages, leave it, 
and come over to the Eſtabliſhed Religion; we muſt 
yet conclude that, conſidering the Smallneſs of 
the Diſcouragement in continuing of the true Re- 
ligion, /uch who leave it on that Account and 
knowingly embrace à falſe; muſt be the moſt un- 
worthy and moſt abandoned of Men. Men, that 
while they continue of the true Religion muſt 
diſgrace and otherwiſe highly injure it. Unleſs 
it be ſuppoſed to be more for the Intereſts of 
true Religion to have large Crouds, though of 
falſe and unworthy Members, than Numbers 
of ſincere Profeſſors, Which is ſo monſtrous a 
Suppoſition that even vulgar Notions ſeem not to 
countenance it. It being commonly underſtood 
that true Religon was in a more-flouriſhing Con- 
dition in the primitive Age of Chriftianity when 
its Profeſſors were few and ſincere, than in any 
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So that it from hence to be highly for the 
Intereſts = Religion to have fuck SOT. 
Stone or Criterion as the Teſt to diſcriminate its 
ſincere from its corrupt Members. Which, on 
this Account, can be no more ſaid to be injurious 
to it than. Fire is to Gold, when, in trying the 
Oar, it reduces its Bulk, but refines it from its 


Droſs. It is moſt evident then that this Objecti- 
on cannot with any ſhew of Reaſon be made by a 


Member of the Tollerated Religion. 


2. Let us next ſee how the Encouragement af- 
fects true Religion. Our Argument now leads 
us to ſuppoſe the Eftabliſhed the true. But if, 
according to the Suppoſition, it be the true, is 
it not for the Benefit of Mankind in all his Inte- 
reſts, that it ſhould be ſupported by Civil Power? 
And can it be ſupported without a Teſt? But to 
wave that, at preſent, we ingenuouſly confeſs 
that, as we have obſerved before, the Eſſence of 
Religion conſiſting in the interior Impreſſion it 
makes upon the Mind, the bringing in Members, 
who make only an outward Profeſſion, is injurious 
to Religion. However, we ſee, no one has Rea- 
ſon to make the Object ion but thoſe of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church. But conſidering the Smallne/s of 
the Encouragement, and the Probability of the 
Conformities being on Conviction, for the Caſe 
ſuppoſes the Eſtabliſhed Religion the true, we have no 
Reaſon to think this Injury can prove of Moment. 
Be this as it will, is it fit ſo great a Benefit to 
Civil Society, as we have proved this to be, ſhould 
be loſt on Account of f a Injury it accidentally 
occaſions? It will be Time enough to hearken 
to what our Adverſaries have to ſay, on this 
Head, when they bring us an Inſtance of any one 
Signal Benefit to Mankind, in the Improvement 
* moral Life, that is not attended with ſome 

V2 Incon- 
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Inconvenience. Till then, we ſhall, perhaps, 
think ouſelves at Liberty to ſupport an illuſtrious 
Improvement of Civil Life, tho' it be not ex- 
empt from that common Lot to which all hu- 
mane Things are ſubject. 

But, 3. Admit ſome ſmall caſual Harm may 
be derived from hence to Religion, it is not on- 
ly abundantly compenſated by thoſe vaſt Ad- 
vantages accruing to the State therefrom , but 
likewiſe infinitely out-weighed in the good done 


to Religion by an Eſtabliſhment on which a Teſt 


is built, and from which it neceſſarily lows. We 
have ſhewn, and it cannot be too much inculca- 
ted, that the State eſpouſed, and entered into 
Alliance with, the Church for the ſake of public 
Utility: We have proved, and it cannot be too 


oft repeated, that public Utility and Truth do 


coincide. That they do ſo, in general, is de- 
monſtrable from our Idea of the firſt Cauſe: That 


they do ſo in particular, with Regard to Man, 


we have made appear above, in ſpeaking of his 
two ſeparate States of Exiſtence, If they do 
coincide, then, Falſehood, the Reverſe of Truth, 
muſt be deſtructive of public Good, The Con- 
ſequence is that the State muſt for the ſake of 
public Utility, ſeek Truth and avoid Falſehood : 
And knowing perfectly in what public Utility, 
which 1s a ſure Rule and Meaſure of Truth, con- 
fiſts, ſhe'will be much better enabled to find out 
Truth than any ſpeculative Inquirer with all the 
Aid of the philoſophic Maxims of the Schools, 
From whence it appears, that while a State in U- 
nion with the Church, hath ſo great an Intereſt 
and Concern with true Religion, and ſo great a 
Capacity for diſcovering what is true; that, Re- 
ligion is likely to thrive much better than when 


left to ir ſelf, Which we have fully, ſhewn in 
treating 


have no pretence of 
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treating of the firſt Motive the State had to 
ſeek an Alliance with the Church. 

- If it ſhould be ſtill urged, that tho', indeed, 
true Religion be not injured by a Teſt, yet par- 
ticular Men are, as having a ſalſ Bias clapped on 
their Minds, which draws them, by Hopes and 
Fears, from the true to the falſe Religion. We 
reply, that were the Rewards and Diſcourage- 
ments of a Teſt- Law ſo great as to make thoſe 
who complied not with their Threats and Invita- 
tions uneaſy in Civil Life, and, conſequently thoſe 
who did, to ſuccumb thro* mere humane Frailty, 
the Obſervation would be ſomewhat plauſible. 
But when theſe Rewards and - Diſcouragements 
are ſo ſmall as to tempt only the moſt profligate 
and abandoned no * is done. For ſuch Men 


from ſo ſlight a Temptation. 

III. The third Objection is—That a Teſt- Law 
may endanger Religious Liberty. For if, for the 
Good of the State, all, but thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed 
Religion, may be kept out of the Adminiſtrations 
then for the ſame Good, if Reaſons of State ſo re- 
quire, they may be reſtrained, the Exerciſe of all but 
the Eſtabliſhed Religion. And a Pretence will not 
be wanting, for it 1s moſt certain that Diverſity of 
Sects oft produce the worſt Conſequences to a State. 
To this we reply, 1. That tho' we have reaſoned 
from the Good of Society, to prove the Neceſſity 
of a Teſt, yet that was not till after we had ſhewn 
the Juſtice of it from the cleareſt Principles of 
the Law of Nature and Nations. But thoſe Laws 
oppoſe the taking away Religious Liberty, that 
is, Freedom to worſhip God according to one's 
own Conſcience, on any Pretence whatſoever, 
2, But we fay further, that thoſe very Principles 


of the Law of Nature and Nations, which we 
haye 


ight to be put under Cover 
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have laid down, in the firſt Part, to prove the 
Equity of an Eſtabliſhed Religion and a Teſt- 
Law, and on which our whole Theory reſts and 
depends, do, in an invincible Manner, eſtabliſh 
the divine Doctrine of ToLLERATION, or the 
Right of worſhipping God according to one's 
own Conſcience. So that this Diſcourſe is ſo far 
from giving any Entry, as the Objeftion ſuppo- 
ſes, to the Infringement of Religious Liberty, that 
it lays the Foundations of it on the only ſolid 
and impregnable Ground. For on theſe two car- 
dinal Principles, on which as on two Hinges our 
Theory is raiſed and turns, namely — That the 
State hath only the Care of Bodies and the Church 
the Care only of Souls=And that each Society is So- 
veraign, and independent of the other, is demon- 
ſtrably deduced the indefea/ible Right of Religi- 
ous Liberty, He who would ſee the ſeveral Parts 
of this Demonſtration at large, and cleared from 
the plauſible Sophiſtry of an able Adverſary muſt 
read the Letters concerning Tolleration. 3. We 
ſay that now an eaſy Anſwer is given to the Ar- 
gument of Neceſſity of Conformity from the Danger 
of Diverſity of Religions to the State, hinted at in 
the Objection. For the Malignity of that Di- 
verſity ariſes ſolely from the Infringement of Re- 
ligious Liberty. Do but once grant a Tollera- 
tion, as the Law of Nature and Nations require, 
with the Eſtabliſhment of one, and an Excluſion 
of all the ret from the public Adminiſtration, 
and the Evil vaniſhes, and many Religions be- 
come as harmleſs as one. It being only the ty- 
rannical Uſurpation of the State, upon the Rights 
of the Church, that made Diverſity of Opinious 
miſchievous and malignant. 4. But laſtly, we ſay, 
that, even on our Adverſaries Suppofition, the 
Objection has no Force, For had we juſtified a 

Teſt- Law 
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Teſt-Law only by Arguments drawn from the 
Good of the State, yet this very Principle, if 

urſued, would be fo far from endangering Tol- 
eration that it would ſecure it. For to make Re- 
ligion ſerviceable to the State, which is the great 
End of an Eſtabliſbment, it muſt make a real Im- 
preſſion on the Mind, this is evident from what 
we have obſerved in the firſt Part. Now Reli- 
gion ſeldom or never makes a real Impreſſion on 
the Mind of thoſe who are forced into a Church; 
all thr forcing to outward Conformity can do is 
to make Hypocrites and Atheiſts. Therefore for 
the ſake of the State the Profeſſion of Religion 
ſhould be free. Hence may be ſeen the ſtrange 
Blindneſs of thoſe Politicians who expect to Be- 
nefit the State by forcing to outward Conformi- 
ty: Which, making Men irreligious, deſtroys the 
ſole Means a Church has of ſerving the State. 
But here, by a common Fate of Politicians, they 
fell from one Blunder to another. For having 
firſt, in a tyrannical Humour or ſuperſtitious 
Fondneſs to their own Scheme of Worſhip, im- 
pinged upon Religious Liberty : And then be- 
gining to find, (as it always will happen when the 
Rights of Religion are violated) that Diverſity of 
Sects was hurtful to the State; inſtead of repairi 
the Miſtake and reſtoring Religious Liberty, which 
would have ſtifled the pullulating Evil, by affor- 
ding it no further Nourifhment , they took the 
other Courſe, and endeavoured, by a thorow Diſ- 
cipline of Conformity, violently to rend it away; 
and, with it, they deſtroyed all that Good which 
Religion is ſo naturally capable of imparting to 
the State. 

IV. The laſt Objection is——That a Teſt- Law 
is the novel Invention of a barbarous and ſſaviſb Go- 
thic Policy : Unknown to the polite and happy 47 
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of Greece and Rome, when Civil and Religious Li. 


berty flouriſhed beyond Compare. So near as I am 
now to the Concluſion of my Diſcourſe, it would 
ſtay me too long to detect our. Adverſaries 
groſs Errors concerning the Condition of Religi- 


ous Liberty in the ancient World: Upon which 


Errors this Objection is built. It ſhall ſuffice, at 
— to tell them they are miſtaken in their 

act. Theſe happy People had, like us, their 
Eſtabliſbments and Teſt-Laus.— Tho' it may per- 


haps a little ſurpriſe them, we can't forbear telling ' 


them that even Athens, their Athens, ſo flouriſh- 
ing and free, had, in its beſt Times, a Teſt-Law 
to ſecure the Eſtabliſhed Religion. Which was 
exacted of all their Youth. For, Athens being a 
Democracy, every Citizen had a conſtant Share 
m the Adminiſtration. And a Teſt it was of the 
ſtrongeſt Kind, being by Oath. A Copy of which 
we have preſerved in Stobæus +, who tranſcribed 
this ineſtimable Fragment from the Writings of 
the Pythagoreans, the great School of ancient 


- Politics, as we ſhall ſee in the Work ſo oft before 


refered to. By this formulary, after each Man 
had ſwore — AurN AE TEP IEPQN - I wiLL 
DEFEND AND PROTECT OUR ALTARS, (in Con- 
ſequence of the Obligation the State lies under 
to protect the Eſtabliſhed Religion,) he concludes 
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NATPIA TIMHEQ I WILL CONFORM TO THE NA- 
TIONAL RiTgs. The: moſt direct, expreſs, 
and ſtrongeſt of all Teſts. - So that thoſe, ' with 
whom the Authority of the wiſe Ancients have 
ſo much Weight, will, we hope, from this 
Example in the wiſeft of them, begin to enter- 
tain a better Opinion of a Teſt-Law and of a Re- 
ligion ſo Eſtabliſhed, 


88 e r. IV. 


Ut theſe affected Idolizers of Greece and Rome 
neglect to imitate them in the moſt amiable 
Part of their Character, which was a Spirit of Be- 
neficence towards Mankind that made them al- 
ways prefer public Utility to private Speculati- - 
ons; and manifeſt their Love to their Country 
by the higheſt Veneration for its Eſtabliſhed In- 
ſtitutions. This Difference in the Conduct of 
the ancient and modern Maſters of Wiſdom hath 
been oft obſerved to the Diſcredic of the latter. 
But is no where touched upon with greater Force 
than in the late Enquiry into the Life and Writings 
of Homer. The Wiſe and Good amongſt the 
« Ancients, (ſays this fine Writer) had Religion 
« for their Theme and the Service of Mankind 
* for the End of their Song. How unlike is this 
« to ſome late Writers of our own Growth! 
© Who, I-hardly know for what End, have 
{© written againſt the Religion of their Country; 
« and without pretending to ſubſtitute any Thi 

© betger or more practicable in its Place wa. 
e deprive us of our happy Eſtabliſhment meerly, 
« ag it would ſeem, for the Pleaſure of putting. 
% down and doing Miſchief ” . And again 
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They (the Ancients) looked upon this (Re 


ligion) as the great Bridle of the Multitude, to 
_ «©. whoſe Paſſions, they knew they were obliged 


to ſpeak, and could never pretend to govern 


them by Reaſon and Philoſophy : But many of 


* the Moderns who would fain be thought wiſe, 
«© employ their Talents and Learning, ſuch as 
„they are, to very different Purpoſes “. 1 

But then, on the other Hand, we hear them + 
perpetually applauding thoſe wiſe People for that 
full and free Toleration of Religion , univerſally 
allowed and approved of amongſt them; ſo a- 
— to the Principles of Truth and public 

tility. And this, in order to put an Affront 
on the Chriſtian Religion, which, by a Compariſon 
of its contrary Practice, they would inſinuate to 


be built on contrary Principles. To this unſoci- 


able Humour as they call it, of CHO. is OW- 
ing, they ſay, all the public Miſchief ariſing from 
Diverſity of Sets, which, before this, was per- 
fectly innocent. Hereby, again, inſinuating the 
Injuſtice of a Teſt-Law, which was oppoſed to 
theſe Miſchiefs. For theſe ariſing from a Reli- 
gion built on Principles contrary to Truth and 
public Utility they conclude the genuine Method 
of oppoſing thoſe Miſchiefs is, not by a Teſt, 
which bears hard on the Rights of the Subject, 
but by eradicating the Cauſe. Hence their En- 
deavours to overthrow the Religion of their Country. 
This ſtale Objection to Chriſtianity as compared, 
in this Light, to Paganiſm, has been ſo often 
and ſo triumphantly produced, the Reader will 
pardon me if I employ a few Words in its Confu- 
ration; which, I hope to do in ſo effectual a 
Manner that we ſhall never hear more of it. 


p. 145. + See Characteriſtics v. 1. . 
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We ſhall ſhew then that this good Effect in 
Pagan Religion, namely the Practice of univerſal 
Tolerance proceeded from its great Abſurdity 
and Falſehood; and that the Evil Effects in the 
Chriſtian, namely Intolerance and Perſecution 
proceeded from its Truth and its Perfection. 
not the natural Conſequence of a falſe Principle, 
but the Abuſe of a 800 one. | 

Ancient Paganiſm was an Agregate of ſeveral 
diſtin& Religions, derived from ſo many preten- 
ded Revelations. Theſe as they were not laid 
on the Foundation, ſo they were not raiſed on 
the Deſtruction of one another. _The abounding in 
Revelations proceeded from the great Number of 
Gods Men. had invented. -The Revelations were 
not built on one another, becauſe having given their 
Gods, (as local, tutelary Deities,) contrary Na- 
tures, Diſpoſitions, and Intereſts, each God ſet 
up upon his own Bottom, and held little in com- 
mon with the reſt. — They were not built on the 
Deſtruction of one another, becauſe, as hath been 
ſhewn in the ſecond Part, the ſeveral Religions 
of Paganiſm did not conſiſt in Matters of Belief 
and a dogmatic Theology, in which, where there 
is a Contrariety, Religions deſtroy one another; 
bur in Matters of Practice, in Rites and Cere- 
monies; and, in theſe, a Contrariety did no 
Hurt; for having given their Gods contrary Na- 
tures and Intereſts, where was the Wonder there 
ſhould be a Diſcordancy in their Commands, and 
that one ſhould think his no Mark of another's 
falſe Pretenſions? Theſe were horrible Defe&s 
in the very Eſſence of their Theology ; and yer, 
from theſe, would neceſſarily, and did ariſe an 
univerſal Toleration, For admitting each other's 
Pretenſions, there muſt needs be amongſt them 
a perfect Harmony and Intercommunity. There 


2 being 
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being no Room for any other Diſputes but whoſe 
God was moſt powerful. Such was the Root and 


Foundation of this Sociability of Religion in the 


ancient World ſo much envied by our modern 
Infidels: The Effect of their Abſurdities as they 
were Religions; and of their Imperfections, as 


they were Societies. And yet had univerſal Cuſ- 


tom made this Principle of a general Intercom- 
munity and Acknowledgement of 6ne another's 
Pretenſions ſo eſſential to Paganiſm, that when 
their Philoſophers and Men of Learning, on the 
ſpreading of Chriſtianity, became aſhamed of the 
Groflneks of Polytheiſm, and had fo refined it 
by allegorical Interpretations of their Mytholo- 
gy, as to make the ſeveral Pagan Deities but the 
various Attributes of the one only true God, 
yer ſtill they adhered to their darling Principle 
of Intercommunity : (for Paganiſm ſtill continued 
to be without a dogmatic Theology or Formu- 
lary of F yy and contended for it that this Di- 
verſity was Harmony, and a Thing well pleaſing 
to the God of Heaven and Earth. ÆEquum 
«« eſt, ſays Symmachus 2, quicquid omnes colunt, 
«+ unum putari; eadem ſpectamus Aſtra; com- 
e mune Coelum eſt; idem nos mundus involvit: 
« Ouid Intereſt, qud quiſque prudentid verum re- 
* quirat * UNo itinere non poteſt perveniri ad tam 
„grande ſecretum *, The great Lord and Go- 
«+ yernor of the Univerſe, ſays Themiſtius *, ſeems 
e ro be delighted with theſe Diverſities of Re- 
« ligions. It is his Will that the Syrians have 
„% one fort of Religious Inſticution, the Greeks 
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& another, and the Egyptians yet another“. But 
what is moſt remarkable, it continues to this Day 
to be the eſſential Principle of Paganiſm. Berniy 
tells us that the Gentiles of Hindouſtan defended 
their Religion againſt him in this Manner, <q Tis 
+ me donnoient cette reponſe afſez plaiſante; 
% qu'ils ne pretendoient pas que leur Loi füt 
„ univerſelle—qu'ils ne pretendoient point que 
la nõtre fir fauſſe; qu'il ſe pouvoit faire qu'el- 
„le fut bonne pour nous, & que Dieu pouvoit 
% avoir fail pre an chemins differens pour aller au 
Ciel, mais ils ne veulent pas entendre que la 
% notre etant generale pour toute Ja Terre, la 
$ leur ne peut Etre que fable & que pure Inven- 
tion “ *. | 
Let us now ſee the Nature and Genius of thoſe 
Religions which were built, as we ſay, on true 
Revelation, The firſt is the Jewiſb, in which 
was taught the Belief of one God the Maker and 
Governour of all Things, in Contradiſtinction to 
all the falſe Gods of Paganiſm, which neceſſarily 
introduced a dogmatic Theology. So that the 
Followers of this Religion, if they believedir true, 
mult needs believe all others to be falſe. But it 
being inſtituted only for the Jewiſh People they 
had directly no further to do with that Falſehood 
than to guard themſelves from its Infection b 
holding no Fellowſhip nor Communion wit 
them. After this comes the Chriſtian, which 
taught the Belief of the ſame one God the ſupreme 
Cauſe of all Things; and being a Revelation from 
Heaven, muſt needs be built upon the former, 
or on the Suppoſition of its Truth. And as this 
was not deſigned for one People, but given to all 
Mankind, it had a much more compleat Syſtem 
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of dogmatic Theology. The Conſequence of 
which was, that its Followers muſt not ony | 


think all Paganiſm falſe, and Judaiſm aboliſhed, 
and ſo refuſe all Fellowſhip and Communion with 


them, but they muſt endeavour to propagate it - 
throughout the World on the Deſtruction of all the 


reſt. And their dogmatic Theology teaching them 
that Truth was the End of Religion, as the Pa- 
gans, who had only public Rites and Ceremonies, 
thought public Utility to be, it was no Wonder 
that their Averſion to Falſehood ſhould, on this 
Account, be vaſtly increaſed. And ſo far all was 
right. But this Averſion, cheriſhed by Piety, 
gave Birth to a blind ungovernable Zeal, which, 
when Arguments failed to make their due Impreſ- 
ſion, hurried them on to all the unlawful Licence 
of Force and Compulſion. Hence all the Evils 
of Perſecution, and the Reverſement of the Laws 
of Humanity in a fond Paſſion for propagating 
the Law of God, This is a true Repreſentation 
of the State of Things, both in the Pagan and 
in the believing World. To ſhew that it is ſo, 
we will beg Leave to conſider the Reception 
true Religion met with amongſt Idolaters. | 
The whole Pagan World having early imbibed 
this inveterate Prejudice concerniug Intercom- 
munity of Religions, when the Jewiſh appeared, 
Men were but too much accuſtomed to new Re- 
velations, to ſuſpect it of Falſehood. Accord: 
ingly we find, by the whole Hiſtory of the old 
Teſtament, that this Religion was thought a true 
one by all its Neighbours. And therefore they 
roceeded in their uſual Way, on Occaſion, to 
Join it with their own. As thoſe did whom the 
King of Aria ſent into the Cities of Samaria in- 
ſtead of the ten Tribes. But when theſe People 
of God, in neceſſary Conſequence of their hav- 
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ing a dogmatic Theology, perſiſted in pretend - 
ing, not only that their Religion was true, but 


the only true one, then it was that they began 
to be treated by their Neighbours, and afterwards 
by the Greeks and Romans, with the utmoſt Ha- 
tred and Contempt for his their Inbumanity and 
Unſociableneſs, To this only we are to attribute 
the Rancour and Spleen that appear particularly 
in the iniquitous Cenſure the Roman Hiſtorians 
paſs upon them. But Celſus, in this Matter, ſpeaks 
for them all — ©* If the Fews on theſe Accounts 
* adhere to their own Law, I blame them not, 
„ I rather blame thoſe that forſake their own 
Country Religion to embrace the Jewiſh. But 
if theſe People give themſelves Airs of ſub. 
«© limer Wiſdom than the reſt of the World, 
„and, on that Account, refuſe all Communi- 
cation with it, as not equally pure I mnſt tell 
«- them, that it is not to be believed that they are 
* more dear or agreeable to God than other Nati- 
ons“ 4. - And again, Therefore the Fews 
e having conſtituted a particular Society, and 
« Eſtabliſhed Laws agreeable thereto, which they 
* to this Day obſerve, together with a Religion, 
* which, let it be what it will, as it is the Reli- 
gion of their Forefathers, they do but what all 
other Men do. And this appears to be a Thing 
very fit and reaſonable, not only becauſe Peo- 
ple made Laws, ſome one Way and ſome ano- 
ther, as they judged moſt commodious for their 
„ Circumſtances, which, once publickly Eſta- 
e bliſhed, ſhould be adhered to: But becauſe, 
e according to all Appearance, the ſeveral Re- 
«« gions of the Earth having been, from the Be- 
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« ginning, diſtributed to ſeveral Powers, Laws, 
in every Place, were inſtituted according to 
the Nature of that Diſtribution. All Things, 
« then, go well when every Place obſerves ſuch 
«<  Inftitutions as are pleaſing and agreeable to 
«© thoſe Powers, So that it would be Impiety to 


« violate thoſe Laws which have in every Coun- 
try been Eſtabliſhed ſince the beginning . 


This was a very ancient Notion amongſt the Pa- 


gans that the Kingdoms of the World were di- 
ſtributed amongſt ſeveral celeſtial Powers, and 
was originally Egyptian: Which Moſes, accor- 
ding to the Reading of the Septuagint, evidently 
alludes to. "Ors dieutgatev d dd bn, we dilares- 
een ide 'Adap, Luo dei ib x5 dexter ATTEAQN 
SEO T. Kaz Mi pres Kveis Accs aint TaxwC, ꝙyoi- 
vice xAngoropuians are Ife . © When the 
«© moſt high divided to the Nations their Inhe- 
„ ritance, when he ſeparated the Sons of Adam, 
« he ſet the Bounds of the People according to 
„ the Number of the AnGeLs or Gop: And 
de the Lord's Portion is the Sons of Jacob, and 
* Jſrael is the Lot of his Inheritance, | 

This was the Reception the eus met with in 
the Pagan World; but not pretending to obtrude 
their Religion on the reſt of Mankind, as being 
given ſolely to them, they yet eſcaped Perſecu- 
tion. ‚ 

When Chriſtianity aroſe, tho” on the Founda- 
tions of Judaiſm, it was at firſt received with great 


+ lde @ 5 10, ie yevopurnes, Y N To imrxwert vhs, 
&c. Idem p. 247. This Paſſage is very obſcure, and would 
ſcarce have been intelligible without the Fnterpretation of Ori- 
gen, who tells us that here Celſus infinuates that thoſe ſuperior 
Powers, to whom the ſeveral Regions of the Earth fell in Par- 
tage, aſſiſted the Legiſlators in the Inftitution of the ſeveral 

bliſuments there received. 
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Compla- 


e Me. . 
Complacency by the Pagan World. For they 


were ſuch utter Strangers to the Idea of one Re- 


ligion's being built, or dependent on another, 
that it was a long While before they knew this 
Connexion between them. Even Celſus himſelf g, 
with all his Sufficiency, ſaw ſo little how this 
Matter ſtood, that he is not ſatisfied whether the 
Jews and Chriſtians worſhipped the ſame God ;— 
is ſometime inclined to think they did not. This 
Ignorance prevented the Prejudice they had to 
Judaiſm from indiſpoſing them towards Chriſtia- 
nity. So that the Goſpel was favourably heard: 
And, the ſuperior Evidence with which it was at- 
teſted, made the Gentiles, who were inclined to 
admit a new Revelation upon very eaſy Terms, 
enough diſpoſed to receive it. Accordingly, we 


find.one Roman Emperor introducing it amongſt 


his cloſer Religions; and another propoling to 
the Senate, to give it a more general, Entertain- 
ment. But when it was found to carry its Pre- 
tenſions higher, and to claim, as the Jewiſh did, 
the Title of the only true one, then it incu- 
red all that hatred, and Contempt under which the 
Jewiſh had ſo long laboured“ . But when it went 


* 
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* The not attending to the Genius of ancient Paganiſm hath 
betrayed ſome of the beſt modern Critics into an iniquitous 
Judgment on the firſt ancient Apologiſts. Who, they pretend, 
have unſkilfully managed, in employing all their Pains in evin- 
cing what was ſo eaſy to be done, namely the Falſchood of 
Paganiſm, rather than in proving the Truth of their own 
Religion. For, ſay theſe Critics, was Paganiſm proved falſe, it did 


not follow .that Chriſtianity was true; but was the Chriſtian 


Religion proved true, it was Demonſtration that the Pagan was 
falſe. But now we ſee the Apologiſts acted with much good 
Senſe and Judgment. For the Matter was juſt otherwiſe, The 
Truth of Chriſtianity was acknowledged by the Pagans. They 
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ſtill further, and pretended a Neceſſity for all 
Mankind to forſake their Country Religions, and 
embrace that, this ſo ſhocked the Pagans that it 
ſoon brought upon it ſelf the bloodieſt Storms of 
Perſecution. This was the Original of Perſecu- 
tion for Religion. Not committed, but undergone 
by the Chriſtian Church. Origen affirms “ this 
was the firſt Religion that ever made Men ob- 
noxious to the Civil Judicature; and from thence 
draws a fine Argument for the Divinity of that 
Prophecy of 'Je/us, which foretold it. And it 
muſt needs have been ſo, if the Reaſon we aſſign 
for the Perſecution be a true one: For this was 
the firſt Religion that ever aroſe with theſe Pre- 
rences. And that it was the true Reaſon is evi- 
dent from hence, that no other can be given but 
the ſuppoſed Malignity of the Doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity to the State. And, for this the Magi- 
ſtrates did not inflict their Civil Cenſure; as ap- 

ears from their overlooking all thoſe impious 
Sects of Philoſophy which were acknowledged, 
by all, to be deſtructive of Civil Society. Fur- 
ther, allowing this we have aſſigned to be the 
Cauſe we can give ſome Reaſon for finding ſuch 
good Emperors as Trajan and M. Antoninus in the 
Rank of Perſecutors. The Chriſtian Pretences 
overthrowing a fundamental Principle of their 
Religion which they thought founded in Nature; 


only wanted the Chriſtians in their Turn to acknowledge their's 
true, likewiſe. As this could not be done; there was a Neceſlity 
to give the Reaſons of their Refuſal. And this gave Birth to 
ſo many Confutations of idolatrous Worſhip. It is true when 
their Adverſaries found them perſiſt in their wnſociable Pretences, 
they returned the Treatment in Kind ; -and accuſed Chriſtianity, 
in its Turn, of Falſchood. But this as not till afterwards, 
and then faintly, and only by the Way of acquit. 
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namely this friendly Intercommunity of Worſhip. 
Laſtly, This only can explain the famous Paſſage 
of Pliny the younger to Trajan—** Neque enim 


% dubitabam, gqualecungque eſſet quod faterentur, cer- 
te, pervicaciam & inflexibilem obſtinationem debere 


« puniri . What was this inflexible Obſtinacy? It 


could not be the profeſſing a new Religion. That 
was a Thing common enough. It was the refu- 
ſing all Communion with Paganiſm; refuſing to 
throw a Bit of Incenſe on their Altars. For we 
maſt not think that this was inforced by the Ma- 
giſtrate to make them renounce their Religion, 
as is commonly imagined, but only to give a Teſt 
of the Hoſpitality and Sociableneſs of il. It was 
indeed, and rightly, underſtood by the Chriſtians 


as a renouncing their Religion, and ſo according- 
ly abſtained from. | 


Thus have we ſhewn our Adverſaries the true 
Original of this univerſal Tolerance under Pa- 
ganiſm, and the Want of it ſometimes under 
Chriſtianity, The Account will be further uſe- 
ful to obviate another, and one of their moſt ſpe- 
cious Objections againſt Chriſtianity, — If it was, 
e ſay they, accompanied with ſuch extraordina- 
* ry and illuſtrious Marks of Truth as is pre- 
e tended, how happened it that the Truth was 
© not ſeen by more of the beſt and wiſeſt of that 
« Time? And if it was, how could they conti- 
nue Pagans? The Anſwer is eaſy, We have 


ſhewn, that the Proof of the Truth of a new 


Religion was, with them, no Reaſon for their 
quitting their old one, | 
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Have now at length, and I hope to the Reader's 
1 Satisfaction, performed what I undertodk ; 
which was to demonſtrate the Equity and Neceſſity 
of an Eſtabliſhed Religion and a Teſt-Law on the 
Principles of the Law. of Nature and Nations. Te 
only remains to ſhew, (as I promiſed in the be- 
ginning of this Diſcourſe) what falſe Principle it 
was that hath miſled both Parties; which, (em- 
braced in common) brought one to conclude that 
an Eſtabliſbed Religion was of divine 5. mh and 
the other, that a Teſt-Law was a Violation of 
all humane ones. doing this, we ſhall add 
new Strengh to our Coucluſions, from a View 
of the Defects in the other Scheme of Defence; 
and remove any remaining Doubrs that may have 


ariſen from the Authority of great Names a- 


gainſt Us. 7 

When a Love for Truth, the ſole Motive that 
ſet me on this Inquiry, had engaged me in an Ex- 
amination of the Nature and End of an Eſtabliſh- 
ed Religion and a Teſt-Law ; and that had laid 
down inconteſtable Principles, and drawn Con- 
cluſions from them, as I thought, in a demon- 
{trative Manner; I was yet not a little ſtaggered 
to find that ſome great Names, to whom, as Wri- 
ters, we owe the higheſt Veneration, had from 
the very ſame Principles deduced quite contrary 
Concluſions. Here I heſitated. For on the one 
Side I had Demonſtration : On the other, Aut bo- 
rity, which I prized almoſt equally to it: And 
could receive little Satisfaction in my Reaſonings 
till I could give ſome good Account of the Autho- 
rity that oppoſed them. The Error that ſeduced 
them I think I have found, and it was this,. — The 


Detenders of an Eſtabliſhed Religion have all 
| along 
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along gone on to maintain it on the Motives of 
Turn, and not of Ur ILIr v. That is, that 
Religion was to be Eſtabliſbed and protected ag 
IT WAS THE TRUE RELIGION; not for the ſake 
of itsCrvit UTiuITY; which is the great PRIN- 
e1PLE whereby we ere&t an Eſtabliſhed Religion 
and a Teſt-Law. For that Notion which, . the 
great Grotius tells us, ſome Churches on the Conti- 
nent hadof Civil Society ſeems to have been enter- 
tained by the Defenders of our Eſtabliſhment... 
« Alir diverſas [Religiones] minus tolerant; quip- 
ce pe non in hoc tantum ordinatas a Deo Civitates 
« ac Magiſtratus diftantes, ut a Corporibus & 
«© Poſſeſhonibus injuriæ abeſſent, ſed ut, quo more 
„ ipſe juſſiſſet, eo in commune coleretur; eujus Officii 
© Negligentes multos poenam, aliorum impietati 

« debitam, in ſe accerſiſſe “. | 
Now, unluckily for Truth thoſe great Writers 
before mentioned took this miſtaken Principle for 
4 „imagining there could be no other poſ- 
ſible Motive affigned for Eftabliſhing Religion: 
—— at the ſame Time finding this full both of 
Abſurdity and Miſchief too haſtily concluded an 
Eſtabliſhed Religion ſecured by a Te-. Law to be a 
Violation of the Rights of Nature and Nations. 
Thus was this great Difficulty cleared up, and 
it now appeared that the Authority of thoſe great 
2 no longer bore hard againſt my Conclu- 

ons. | 
But let us take a ſhort View of the Abſurdities 
and Miſchiefs that ariſe from che Hypotheſis which 
builds an Eſtabliſhed Religion and a Teſt- Law on 
a Principle of Religious Truth and not of Civil 
Utility. 

If Religion is to be Eſtabliſhed and protected 
by a Teſt-Law, only becauſe it is the true Reli- 
gion then Opinions are encouraged as Opinions; 
| that 
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that is, as Truths, not as Utilities; and diſcou- 
raged as Opinions; that is, as Errors not as Mif- 
chiefs, See then what follows both with Regard 
to an Eſtabliſhment and a Teſt. 

I. An Eſtabliſhment is «juſt. 1. Becauſe the 
Civil Magiſtrate hath no Right to judge, as a 
Magiſtrate, which is the true Religion ; this Pow- 
er not being given him, as we have ſhewn, on 
Man's entering into Society: Nor could it be 
given him, becauſe Man cannot impower ano- 


ther to judge for him in Matters of Religion. 


And he not being Judge, and there being no o- 
ther equal Judge to be found to arbitrate between 
the ſeveral Schemes of Religion and the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate, he hath no Right ro Eſtabliſh a Religi- 
on. 2. It is unjuſt, becauſe was the Magiſtrate 
a competent Judge of which was the true Religi- 
on, he would have yet no Right to reward its 
Followers, or diſcourage its Oppoſers, becaule, 
as we have ſhewn, Matters of Opinion belong 
not to his Juriſdiction. He being as St. Peter 
tells us, © ſent by God for the Puniſhment of 
„% Evil. Doxss, and for the Praiſe of them that 
* po WELL”. Therefore Civil Encouragements 
to thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed Religion is unjuſt. 
2. An Eſtabliſhment is ab/urd. Ir being impoſ- 
ſible that the End thereof ſhould be attained, 
This End is the Protection and Support of true 
Religion. But the Civil Magiſtrate, who is to 
Eſtabliſh it, being ſole Judge what is ſo, and ne- 
ceſſarily concluding his own to be it, the Eſta- 
bliſhed Religion muſt, all the World over, be 
the Magiſtrate's. That is, for one Place where 


the true Religion is Eſtabliſhed ; there will be a 


thouſand where the Falſe is. And whether this be 


* Peter 1. Ep. ii. 14. 
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for the Intereſts of true Religion let the Maintai- 
ners of this Hypotheſis conſider. He who would 
ſee this Argument urged home may read the Lei- 


ters concerning Toleration. | will only obſerve 


that as it appears from the foregoing Paragraph 
the Civil Magiſtrate had neither by Nature nor 
the Law of God this Juriſdiction; ſo it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould have it; becauſe the Exerciſe of 
it would deſtroy the End for which it is ſuppo- 
ſed to be given. 

II. I might ſhew in the next Place that this 
Hypotheſis takes away all the Reaſon on which 
the mutual Grants and Privileges of Church and 
State, conſequent on an Alliance, are founded, 
Which muſt all, therefore, ceaſe. As the Clergy's 
Right to à public Maintenance. Which now being 
for the Support of Opinions, would be contra- 
ry to the fundamental Laws of Society: As 
making thoſe contribute to that Maintenance who 
reject ſuch Opinions, and think them falſe, And 
ſo of the reſt....But what talk I of mutual Grants 
and Privileges or ſtated Conditions of Alliance, 
when, 

III. This Scheme of an Eſtabliſhment, not mak- 
ing an Alliance between Church and State on a 
free Convention, but appointing the State a Kind 
of Executor of the Decrees of the Church, can 
have no ſtated Laws or Conditions of Union. But 
the Privileges of each muſt be perpetually fluc- 
tuating and various; having no othgr Foundati- 
on than the arbitrary Notions Men embrace con- 
cerning the Extent of that Support and Protecti- 
on, which the State is obliged to beſtow ; which 
having no Rule, can never be determined. Thus 
all fixed and preciſe Ideas of an Eſtabliſhment 
being confounded, ill deſigning Men havea Han- 
dle to make it what they pleaſe. And how dange- 
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in this Condition we, every where, find an Eſta- 


bliſhment, where this Notion of its Original hath - 
prevailed. Inſtead of that peaceable Union ſo 


beneficent to Civil Society, the Fruits of a free 


Convention under the ſtated and well known Con- 
ditions mutually given and received, we-ſce no- 


thing but a violent continued Struggle, between 
the two Societies, for Power. Which is perpe- 
tually gaining and loſing Ground, in a fluctua- 
ting, uncertain Condition. N07 TS SUI 

V. A e- Law, on this Scheme, will be ab- 
ſolutely unjuſt. For now Opinions being reſtrai- 
ned as Errors not as Miſchiefs, Reſtraint converts 
into Phniſhment. For the Deſign of a Teſt is no, 
not to keep Men, of other Religions, out of the 
Civil Adminiſtration, but to bring them in to the 
Eſtabliſned Church. And its Diſcouragments are 


wholeſome Severities to reduce Men, from the 


falſe, to the true Religion. So that if the firſt 
Doſe does not do, it muſt be repeated and en- 


larged till it proves efficacious. This is Puniſh- 


ment, properly ſo called; and, Puniſhment for 
what is no Act of the Will, we have ſhewn to be 
unjuſt. But could Opinions, as ſuch, be puni- 
ſned, the Civil Magiſtrate could not inflict it, 
becauſe his Juriſdiction extends only to the Care 
of Bodies. Fürther, this is depriving Men of their 
Civil Rights for Matters of Opinion, as ſuch; 
but this, we have ſhewn to be againſt. the Law of 
Nature. — On all theſe Accounts, a 'Teſt-Law 
would be unjuſt. | | 

V. Again, a Teſt-Law on this Scheme would 
be moſt miſchievous, as, directly, tending to the 
Deſtruction of Religious Liberty. For the End 
being to reduce Men from the falſe, to the true 


Religion, the Severities muſt be increafed till they 
9 1 have 
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rous this is to the State is evident. And, indeed, 
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have Sti to operate effectually. And 
there is no f 
Scheme to the greateſt Abſurdities. This is ir- 


refragably proved in the Letters concerning Tolle- 


ration: Wrote againſt an Adverſary who was for 


having Men puniſhed for their Errors in Opin.on, 
without Perſecution : Or, in other Words, was 
for having this Scheme of a Teſt conſiſtent with 
a Tolleration, Ir is a ſad Spectacle to ſee, in 


how impitiable a Manner, that relentleſs Writer 
drives this Phantom of Perſecution from Place to 
Place, and ſtarts it from all its lurking Holes. How 
much more ingenuous then are they, who defen- 
ding a Teſt on this Scheme, regard a Toleration, 
not as a Right of Nature due to Mankind, but 
as a Conceſſion which the Neceſſities of the 
Times extorted. For it is certain that Toleration 
and ſuch a Teſt can no more ſtand together on 
common Principles, than Liberty and Perſecu- 
tion. | 

This is but a very ſhort Hint of the terrible 
Conſequences that attend an _ Eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion and a Teſt-Law on the common Hypothe- 
lis; but enough to evince the following Conclu- 
ſions we would draw from it. 

I. Firſt, that thoſe great Defenders of Civil 
and Religious Liberties above mentioned, muſt 
needs oppoſe, with all their Might, an Eſta- 
bliſhed Religion raiſed on this Hypotheſis ; 
_ ſo directly tends to the Deſtruction of 
oth. 

II. That the Arguments they employ in their 
various Writings againſt ſuch Eſtabliſhments, do 
dot at all affect or reach an Eſtabliſhed Religion 
and a Teſt-Law founded on our Theory. For 


that 
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III. It appears, on Compariſon, that our Theo- 
ry removes and keeps clear of all thoſe monſtrous 

Miſchiefs and Abſurdities with which this other 

- Scheme labours. As ſhewing the Magiſtrate's 

Act in the Alliance to be reaſonable juſt and ne- 

ceſfary— As fixing and ſtating the mutual Con- 

ditions of the Alliance with the utmoſt Preciſion 
and Exactneſs. — As proving the Equity and Ne- 
ceſſity of a Teſt-Law, — and ſecuring Religious 

Liberty by a free Toleration. And, to ſhew 

that nothing of Advantage is wanting to make 


( 
this Scheme preferred to the common one, we 
obſerve, in the laſt Place, that our Eſtabliſhment, | © 
made only on the Motives of Civil Utility, really © 
gains that End, which, in the other Scheme, is | © 
the ſole View in Eſtabliſhing a Church, which, f 


yet by purſuing in a vain and viſionary Manner 

cannot by that Scheme be effected. And that he 

is, the Advancement of Truth. For if public U- ch 

tility and Truth coincide, then to provide for of 

that Utility, Truth muſt be provided for. Which | *© 

will not fail of being found, as being ſought after I 

by a ſure Method of Succeſs. 

I will conclude, then, in requeſting my Rea- 

der to have this always in Mind THAT THE 

TRUE END FoR WHICH RELIGION 1s Esras- 

LISHED IS, NOT TO PROVIDE FOR THE TRUE 

FaiTH, BUT For Civil UTiLITY, as the Key 

to open to him the whole Myſtery of this Con- 
troverſy; and the Clew to lead him ſafe through 

all the Intricacies, Windings and Perplexities, in 

which it has been involved. 

The ſettling this Matter on true Foundation 

ſcems to be the only Thing wanted to per 

fect the Felicity of Great Britain. For while f 

terary, Civil, -and Religious Liberty have, a 

ſeveral Times, by occafionally * the 

| crutin 


«> 
# ** 
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Scrutiny of our ableſt Writers, been at length 
ſettled on their true Foundations, and ſupported 
there with ſuch Solidity of Science as ſoon to 
bring all thinking Men amongſt us to acquieſce in 
thoſe Determinations ; while this, I ſay, hath 


been ſo gloriouſly for the Britiſh Name affected, 


this laſt remaining Queſtion, of ſo much Impor- 
tance, genen an Eſtabliſbed Religion hath been 
ſo little examined to the Bottom, or the true Prin- 
ciples thereof ſearched into, that the one Party 
defended it on ſuch as directly tend to overthrow 
all, already ſettled in Favour of Religious, and 
even Civil and Literary Liberty: And the other 
oppoſed it on ſuch as muſt make all that Liber- 
ty, they themſelves had been long contending for, 
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and had at length gained, degenerate into the 


very worſt Licentiouſneſs. Now whether we 
have contributed any Thing that may facilitate 
the Removal of this laſt Obſtrufion to a State 
of ſober and perfect Liberty, is humbly ſubmit- 


ted to the Judgment of the Public. 
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HE Subſtance of the preceeding Diſ- 
courſe being no other than a ſingle 
Chapter of a Treatiſe which I have 
now by me, and which, therefore, [ 
: had oft Occaſion to refer to as I went 
along, I thought it not amiſs, for theſe Reaſons, 
(not to mention others,) to give the Reader ſome 
ſhort Account of a Work that may, I hope, on 
its Appearance, engage his further Attention, 
It is intitled The Divine Legation of Moſes demon- 
ſtrated (on the Principles of a Religious Theiſt, ) from 
the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a future State in the 
Jewiſh Diſpenſation. For having: chalked out a 
Plan for a Defence of Revealed Religion againſt 
Deiſts, Jews, and Mahametans:-which we are 
defirous of railing as a laſting Monument to the De 
Glory of the Chriſtian Name, we were not redu- to 
ced to that Poverty of Invention, or Ignorance I nab 
in Deſign, to frame it of old, or already formed fere 
Materials, — Such Second-hand Labours are only ty t. 
worthy the Adverſaries of our holy Faith; whole ] unſe 
Cauſe- relying on the Strength of half a Dozen I ſh; 
plauſible Sophiſms, their Buſineſs is to cook them 
up in different Diſguiſes, juſt as the I” of the] 
ES G Imes, 
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Times, or the —— Appetite of —— Fol- 
lowers give them Opportunity or - Invitation. 
But Truth, which is eternal, and whoſe Relati- 
ons are- ipfinite, affords unexhauſted Matter for 
Defenſe. and Illuſtration. The Views in which 
ſhe may be placed are numberleſs; and attemive 
Conte mplation flaſhes Con viction on every View. 
This, if Heaven give me Life and Health, I 
hope to execute. In the mean Time this Defenſe 
of Moſes was compoſed as a Specimen of what can 
be performed, in the new Road I purpoſe to 
take, for a compleat Defenſe of Revelation. 


1. Why I choſe to make the Defenſe of Moſes' 


the Subject of my Specimen, was, Becauſe we 
have of late ſeen ſeveral Writers, who proſeſs to 


believe the Chriſtian Religion, treat Moſes and 


his Diſpenſation ſo Cavilierly that one would ſuſ- 
pect they thought the abandoning him could have 
no Conſequences deſtructive of Chriſtianity. And 
thoſe who-profeſs to think more ſoberly, are ge- 
nerally gone into an Opinion that the Truth of 
the Jewiſh Religion is impoſſible to be proved 
but upon the Foundation of the Chriſtian, An 
Opinion, that had been long peculiar to the So- 
cinians.. Who go ſo far as to maintain *® That the 


Knowledge of the old Teſtament is not abſolutely ne- 


c:fary for Chriſtians. As to the firſt Sort of Peo- 
ple, if they really imagine Chriſtianity hath no 
Dependence on Judaiſm, I have nothing further 
to ſay to them here. But if, as is moſt reaſo- 
nable to think, they only affect this Air of Indif- 
ference. when preſſed with Difficulties too weigh- 
ty to remove, this Demonſtration may not come 
unfeaſonably to their Relief. As for the other, 
E ſhall, I'am perſuaded, merit their Thanks, if 
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their Reaſonings from a vi- 
cious Circle that firſt, prove the Chriſtian by 
the Jewiſh ; and then, the Jewiſh by the Chriſtian 
Religion. A 


2. Why I choſe this Medium, namely the o. 


miſſion of a future State in the Fewiſh Diſpenſation, 


(before ſeveral: others of equal Strength which I 


had in my Choice,) to-prove its divine Original 
was, I. Becauſe I ſhould be, thereby, enabled 
to ſhew, to the Confuſion of Infidelity, that this 
very Circumſtance of Omiſſion which thoſe Men 
eſteem ſuch an Imperfection as makes the Diſpen- 
ſation unworthy the Author to whom we aſcribe 
it, is, in Truth, a demonſtrative Proof of the 
Divinity of its Original. Whereby it will be 
found, that ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture which 
they charge with Obſcurity, Injuſtice, and Con- 
tradiction, are, indeed, full of Light, Equity, 
and Concord. 2. Becauſe this Medium affords 
us an internal Argument for Revelation. Which a 
late able Writer denies can be found for its Sup- 
port. Strictly ſpeaking, ſays he, there can be no 
internal Evidence of a Revelation. Nov this be- 
ing a ſort of Evidence on which my propoſed 
Defenſe of Revelation will be chiefly built; and 
it having been hitherto little cultivated, and at 
length, as we ſee, its very Exiſtence denied, I will 
beg Leave to ſay a Word or two concerning it. 
The Writers in Defenſe of revealed Religion 
diſtinguiſn their Arguments under two Sorts, 
The firſt they call the Internal, and the other the 
External Evidence. Of theſe, the firſt is, in its 
Nature, more ſimple and noble, and even capa- 


* Dr. Conybeare's Defenſe of revealed Religion 24, Ed. Bo, 
ble 


p. 431. 
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ble of Demonſtration. While the other, made 
up of very diflimilar Materials, and borrow- 
ing Aid from without, muſt needs, on theſe 
Accounts, have ſome Parts of unequal Strength 
with the reſt; and conſequently, lye open to the 
Attacks of a willing Adverſary. Beſides, the 
Internal Evidence is, by its Nature, perpetuated, 
and ſo fitted for all Times and Periods: While 
the External, by length of Time, weakens and 
decays. For the Nature and Genius of the Re- 
ligion defended affording the Proofs of the firſt 
Kind, theſe Materials of Defenſe are inſeparable 
from its Exiſtencez and ſo always at Hand, and 
the fame. But Time may, and doth efface Me- 
morials independent of that Exiftence, out of 
which the external Evidence is compoſed. Which 
Evidence, muſt therefore become more and more 
imperfect; without being affected by that whim- 
ſical Calculation to which a certain + Scotſman 
would ſubje& it. Nay ſo neceſſary is the internal 
Evidence that even the very beſt of the external 
Kind cannot ſupport it ſelf without it. As may 
be ſeen from hence, that when the Miracles, per- 
formed by the Founders of our holy Faith, are, 
from humane Teſtimony, irreſiſtibly Eſtabliſhed, 
the Conſequence, that therefore they come from 
God, cannot be deduced till the Nature of that 
Doctrine is examined, for whoſe Eſtabliſhmenc 
they were performed. But was there no other 
Benefit in cultivating the internal Evidence, yet 
the gaining, by it, a more perfect Knowledge of 
revealed Religion would fully recompence the 


Pains.. And this is beſt acquired in that Pur- 


ſuit. 


+ Craig. Theologiz Chriſt. principia Mathematica. Load. 
1699 4to. 
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- Notwithſtanding' theſe ſuperior Advantages,” 
it has ſo happened, that the internal Evidence hath ' 
been hitherto uſed as an Introduction, only, to 
the External: And while, by this Latter, Men 
have proved our Religion actually divine, they 


have gone no further with the former, than to 


ſhew 4t worthy, indeed, of ſuch Original. But 
from this Obſervation, a late Writer, as I have 
ſaid, hath drawn a quite contrary Concluſion. 
I, from the ſmall Progreſs hitherto made in it, 
exhort to its better Cultivation; he, from the 
ſame Fact, concludes, that ftrifly ſpeaking there 


can be no internal Evidence at all of 4 Revelation. 
He ſuppoſes this ſmall Advance to be owing to 
a Defect in the Nature of the Proof; I, to the 
Negligence of its Cultivators. Which of us is 
in the Right, a few Pages will I hope, diſcover. 
What may have occaſioned this Neglect, in my 
View of it, is not ſo eaſy to find out. Whether 
it be that Writers have imagined that, in general, 
the Labours and Difficulties attending the effeftud 


- Proſecution of the internal Method are not ſo eaſily 
ſurmounted as thoſe which the Writer in' the ex- 


ternal is engaged in. While they ſuppoſe, that 
this latter, to be Maſter of his Subject, needs 
only the common Requiſites of Church Hiſtory, 
Diligence and Judgment. But that the Reaſon- 
er, on the internal Proof, muſt, beſides' thefe, 
have a thorow Knowledge of humane Nature, 
Civil Policy, the univerſal Hiſtory of Mankind, 
an exact Idea of the Moſaic and Chriſtian Diſpen- 
fations, cleared from the Froth and Grounds of 


School Subtilties, and Church Syſtems : And, 


above all, ſhould be bleſſed with a certain = 
city to inveſtigate the Relations of humane Acti- 


ons through all the Combinations of Natural, Ci- 


vil, and Moral Complexities. What may ſuggett 
Op | t 
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Weed, 10 
this Opinion may. he the Reflection, that in the 
External. Evidence. u Circumſtanceof K act. that 
makes, for the: Truch .of Revealed Religion, is 
ſeen to do ſq as ſoon. as known; ſo that the chief 
Labour, hefe, is to ſearch and pick out ſuch 
Facts; and to place them in their proper Light 
and Situation: But, that in proſecuting the Ju- 
ternal Evidence, the Caſe is widely different. A 
Circumſtance in the Frame and Compoſtion ef 
this Religion that, perhaps, ſome time or other 
may be diſcovered to be a Demonſtration of its 
Divinity, hall be ſo far, from being generally 
thought aſſiſting in. its Proof, that it ſhall be e- 
ſtee med, by many, a Prejudice againſt it. As, 
I think, I have given a remarkable Inſtance in 
the Subject. of the Treatiſe Jam nom upon, 
And no Wonder that a Religion of divine Ori- 
gina), conſtituted to ſerve; many admirable Ends 
of Providence, ſhould be full of ſuch complica- 
ted Myſteries, the View of which filled the great 
Apoſtle Paul with Raptures. As, on the other 
Hand, this Religion being for the Uſe of Man, 
we need not deipair, when we have attained a 
proper Knowlege of Man's Nature, and the De- 
pendencies thereon, of making ſtill growing DiC- | 
coveries ; on the ate Wee of the Divi- 
nity of its Original. 6 
Now tho' all this may perhaps be true: and 

that, confequently, it would appear ridiculous. 
Arrogance in an ordinary Writer, after having 
ſeen the Difficulties attending this Method, to 
hope to overcome them by the Qualities above 
ſaid to be required: Yet no modeſt Examiner 
need be diſcouraged. - For there are, in revealed 
Religion, beſides thoſe interior Marks of Truth 
before deſcribed, which require the moſt delicate 
Operation of a great 2 and Maſter Work- 

man 
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man to bring out and poliſh * others, alſo, no leſs 
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illuſtrious, but more univocal Marks of Truth, 
which God hath been pleaſed to impreſs upon his 
Diſpenſations; which require no great Qualities 
but Humilicy and Love of Truth, in him who 
would, from thence inveſtigate the Ways of God 
to Man. The Subject of this Diſcourſe is one of 
thoſe illuſtrious Marks; from which the Diſco- 
verer claims no Merit from any long, learned, 
or laborious Search ; it is Honour enough for 
him that he-is the firſt who brings it out ta Ob- 


| ſervation. If he be indeed the firſt. For the De- 


monſtration is ſo beautiful, and, at the ſame 
Time, appears to be ſo eaſy and ſimple, that one 
cannot tell whether the Pleaſure of the Diſcovery, 
or the Wonder that it is now to make, be the 
reater. | 

In this Treatiſe, I pretend to have carried the 
Internal Evidence much further than the Proofs for 
Revelation. are uſually carried. Even to the 
height of which it is capable, a Demonſtration, 
little ſhort of Mathematical. In which, nothing, 
but a mere phiſical Poſſibility of the contrary, 
can be oppoſed. Only allowing me this ſingle 


Poſtulatum, | | 
«© Thar a ſkilful Legiſlator eſtabliſhing a Re- 


« ligion, and a Civil Policy, acts with certain 
« Views and for certain Ends; and not caprict 
& ouſly, or without Purpoſe or Deſign. 

From thence I proceed to ere&t my Demon. 
ſtration, folely, on theſe three very clear and ſim- 


ple Propoſitions, 


1 


* A noble Inſtance of this, a great Writer hath given us in 
the 4th Diſſertation of the Uſe Intent of Prophecy, &c. intit D 
ſhme 
I, te Th ä dighe, 


Chrift's Entry into Feruſalem. 
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1. That the inculcating the Doctrine of a 
« future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, is 
* neceſſary for the Well-being of Civil Society. 

2. That all Mankind, eſpecially the moſt 
« learned and wiſe Nations of Antiquity, have 
*« concurred in believing that this Doctrine was 
« of that Uſe to Civil Society. And IS 

3. That the Doctrine of a future State of 
© Rewards and Puniſhments is not to be found 
« in, or did make Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſas 
tion. 545 

Propoſitions ſo clear and evident, that one 
would think one might directly proceed to thoſe 
Mediums whereby we deduce our Concluſion. 

« That therefore the Law of Moſes is of divine 
Original. But ſo great is the Love to Paradox . 
and Syſtem, that theſe, with all their Clearneſs, 
have need of a very particular Defence: The 
Infidel having diſputed the firſt, and many Chri- 
ſtian Writers thought fit to deny the laſt. The 
Diſcourſe, therefore, is divided into ſix Books. 
The firſt is in Defence of the firſt Propofition : 
The ſecond and third, in Defence of the ſecond 
Propoſition : The fourth and fifth, in Defence 
of the third Propoſition : And the laſt is employ- 
ed in deducing thoſe Mediums whereby we erect 
this important Demonſtration. I ſhall crave 
Leave to give the Reader a ſhort Account, in 
groſs, of what each Book contains. | : 

1, The firſt Book opens with an Account of 


che Original of Civil Society; the natural Defe& 


in its Plan; and how that Defe& is ſupplyed by 
Religion only. But it being ſhewn, that Religi- 
on cannot ſubſiſt or ſupport it ſelf without the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Pun- 
iſnments, it follows, that that Doctrine is of the 


Yigheſt Uſe co Society. In the next Place, the 
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164 APPENDIX, 
Objections, which licentious Wits have brought 
againſt the Service of Religion to the State, are 
fully anſwered. In particular the Arguments em- 
ployed by Mr. Bayle and interſperſed in his fa- 
mous Work intitled Penſtes diverſes a Poccaſion 
de la Comete, Sc. are methodized, ſet in the 
ſtrongeſt Light, and confuted. In which, a> 
mongſt divers other Matters of Importance, are 
ſettled and explained the true Grounds of moral 
Actions. The Book concludes with a ſhort, but 
full, Detection of the fundamental Sophiſms on 
which the execrable Doctrine of the Book called 
the Fable of the Bees is ſolely built. The Writer 
of which adventured to go one Step further than 
any other Atheiſt, or Apologiſt for Atheiſm, 
Thoſe who preceded him having only maintained, 
that a State might ſubſiſt without Religion, be- 
cauſe moral Virtue might be had without it; this 
Writer, that moral Virtue, the Fruit of Religion 
alone, was deſtructive of a great and flouriſhing 
Society, whoſe Grandeur could be ſupported on- 
ly by Vice. 2 51 
2. The ſecond Book is employed in Defence 
of the ſecond Propoſition. It begins with ſhew- 
ing the Senſe all Mankind had of the Utility of 
Religion to the State, by the Doctrine of a future 
State*s being univerſally taught in all Ages and 
Nations of Mankind, the Jewiſh only excepted, 
And it is proved, by the Deduction of many 
Particulars that the Reception and Preſervation 
of that Doctrine was owing to the general Senſe 
of this its Utility. Ir proceeds to an. Examina- 
tion of the Conduct of the ancient Legiſlators: 
And delivers, and explains, at large, the various 
Arts and- Contrivances they employed to ſupport 
and propagate Religion in general, and the Doc- 
trine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
— , | ments 
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ments in particular. The Hiſtory of theſe Arts 
from the firſt, which was a Pretence to Inſpiration, 
to the laſt, which was the Eſtabliſhment of Religion, 
(that hath afforded Matter for the Treatiſe to 
which this ſhort Account is an Appendix) is here 
delivered. In which I pretend to have unfolded 
the whole Myſtery of ancient Legiſlation. A Sub- 
ject little known or attended to. And by dedu- 
cing the Hiſtory of its Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay, 
from the old Egyptians to the lateſt Grecian So- 
phiſts, we preſume to have given Light and Con- 
gruity to an infinite Number of Paſſages in Greek 


and Roman Authors. ; 


3. The third Book, continuing the Defence of 
this Propoſition, opens with a Collection of Teſti- 
monies from the ancient Hiſtorians and Philoſo- 
phers, By which it appears there was an univer- 
ſal Concurrence in Opinion concerning the indiſ- 
penſable Uſe of Religion in general, and the Doc- 
trine of a future State in particular, to Civil So- 
ciety. And in order to ſhew the Strength of this 
Perſuaſion, in the fulleſt Light, the public teach- 
ing of the Philoſophers, on this Point, is exa- 
mined into. Where it is proved that this Utili- 
ty was the ſole Motive to all of them for propa- 
gating the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. This neceſſarily enga- 

es us in the Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs and 

ecay of the ancient Greek Philoſophy. In which 
is ſhewn its Original, like that of Legiſlation, 
from Egypt: The ſeveral Revolutions it under- 
went in its Character; conſtantly attendant and 
conformable to the ſeveral Revolutions of Civil 
Power: Its gradual Decay, and total Abſorpſion 
in the Schools: Where it is ſhewn, that, as it 
ſprung from the Fountains of the true Egyptian 
Wiſdom, ſo it ended in the corrupt and ſpuri- 
8973331 ous. 
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3 dus. In which Account will be found, the true 
| |  ' Original and Uſe of the twofold Method of phi- 
bpPoſophiſing; hitherto we preſume, much miſta- 
| ken: Which will help to unravel the moſt embar- 
| N raſſed Queſtions concerning the true Nature and 
1 Genius of the Greet Philoſophy; and to reconcile 
| an infinite Number of ſuppoſed Contradictions 
which the moſt eminent Founders of it have fal- 
len into. This univerſal Conſent of Legiſlators 
and Philoſophers concerning the Uſe of Religion 
to the State, and their Arts and Endeavours to 
propagate it being largely proved and illuſtrated ; 
leſt it ſhould be miſtaken and perverted. This 
Boo concludes with a Confutation of the Athe- 
iſtical Pretence that Religion was the Offspring of 
Stateſmen. — The Abſurdity of it is expoſed, and 
the Impoſſibility of it demonſtrated. The Origi- 
nal, and Authors of this monſtrous Paradox are 
animadverted on; particularly, the third Letter 
of Toland 7o Serena concerning the Origin of Idolatry 
and Reaſons of Heatheniſm, which is a formal De- 
fence of it, is examined and refuted,—So far in 
Support of the ſecond Propoſition. | 
4. The fourth Book enters upon the third Pro- 
poſition. And, as amongſt the ſeveral Argu- 
ments brought to prove that the Doctrine of a 
future State was not in the Fewiſh Diſpenſation, 
one, and the moſt conſiderable is taken from the 
Nature of the Jewiſß Policy, this Book is em- 
loyed in explaining the true Nature of that Po- li 
icy. In order to which, the Character of Moſes, 
with the Conceſſions of the Infidels concerning 8 
him, is premiſed. And that long debated Qye- 7 
ſtion, whether the Jews bene ſome of their D, 
Cuſtoms, -and the Greeks all their ancient Learn- 1 a 
ing and Religion from the Egyptians; or whether, « 
on the other Hand, both Greeks and —— 
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received all they had of Value in theſe M 


Conſequence of which Policy is ſhewn to be, the 
Diſpenſation of an extraordinary Providence pro- 
miſed and believed. The Book goes on to exa- 
mine how long this Policy laſted ; and whether 
it was ever changed while the Jews continued a 


People, under their own Laws: And concludes 


with a very momentous Attempt, namely, to de- 
monſtrate, from the true Nature of this Policy, 
as here delivered, the Agreeableneſs of every 
Thing which Scripture tells us, God commanded; 
did to others; or repreſented of himſelf ;- the 
Agreeableneſs, I ſay, of all this ro Truth, and 
the Rights of Nature and Nations. In which will 
be obviated every Thing of Moment the Deiſts 
urge, particularly the late Author of Chriſtianity 
as old as the Creation, to prove thoſe Things con- 
trary to Reaſon, Truth and Juſtice, Such as are 
the ——_— Opinions; which Mr. Bayle 
after many Endeavours to juſtify , gives up, as 
impoſſible to be defended on the Principles of 
the Tollerants; the Extirpation of the ſeven Na- 
tions; the Deſtruction of the People for having 
been numbered by David; the Repreſentation 
1 the Godhead with humane Paſſions and the 
ike. | g | 

5. The fifth Book continues to proſecute the 
Subject of the third Propoſition, Many other 


Arguments are now produced to prove that the 


Doctrine of a future State neither was, nor could 
be, Part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation. Then the 
Arguments of thoſe who are of another Opinion 

| are 
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from the Fews, is examined to the Bottom, oa 
ſuch Principles as may, poſſibly, enable us to 
determine it with Certainty, The Way being 
thus cleared, the true Fewi/h Policy is then at- 
tempted to be delivered and explained. The 
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are conſidered; where it is ſhe wn, that they are 
all built on falſe Principles, which in this, and in 
the foregoing Book, have been detected and con- 
futed. And, in the laſt Place, the true Hiſtory 
of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State amongſt the Jeiſb People is delivered, 
It is firſt told, from what Quarter the flow Dawn- 
ings of it firſt appeared. In doing which there 
was Occaſion to ſettle the Chronology of ſeveral 
Books of the Old Teſtament: Particularly the 
Book of Job, which we hope is exactly done from 
infallible internal Characters. In this Part of t 
Hiſtory of the Doctrine, we have been invited to 
give, what our main Principle enables us to do, 
ſome good Account of the contradictory Methods 
which God in different Places of holy Writ de- 
clares to uſe in dealing with Sinners: And to ſhew 
how reconcilable thoſe different Methods are to 
Truth, to Equity, and to one another. A Cir- 
cumſtance that is now become the Offence of e- 
very Smatterer in Infidelity, The Book proceeds 
to an Account of the Progreſs and Eſtabliſhmenc 
of the Doctrine of a future State amongſt the 
Fews, And, as, we find, it was throughly di- 
geſted and eſtabliſned, amongſt them, at Chriſt's 
Advent; the Time, it firſt became a popular 
Doctrine, is endeavoured to be diſcovered ; which 
directs us to the Occaſion of its Propagat ion: 
As the Mode of it doth, to the Authors from 
whence they received it. All which Particulats, 
it is ſhewn, do in a remarkable Manner contri- 
bute to the Induction and Illuſtration of our main 
Concluſion. — So far in Support of the third and 
laſt Propoſition. 82 

6. The ſixth and concluding Book is taken up 
in ſearching out, and illuſtrating, by the forego- 


ing Books, all thoſe Mediums whereby we _ 
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is in a Word to this: Effect. The firſt 


Fr 
Book proved, that Religion, which teaches an 


overruling Providence the Rewarder of good Men, 
and the Puniſher of ill, is neceſſary for Society, to 
help out the Magiſtrate in the Execution of his 
Office, by reſtraining Itregularities he could ne- 
ver reach, and by giving a Sanction to his De- 
crees. - But that the apparent Irregularities in the 
Diſpenſation of Things, here below, would de- 


ſtroy the Belief of a Providence, and conſequent- 


ly all Religion, were it not ſupported by the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Pun- 
iſhments, where all thoſe Irregularicies are ſer 


right. This was ſo evident a Truth, that, as is 


ſhewn in the ſecond Book, all Nations concurred 
to cheriſh and ſupport this Doctrine; all the Le- 


giſlators eſtabliſhed it; and all the Philoſophers 


invented Reaſons to give it Credit. Which could 
be for no other End than its confeſſed Service ro 
Society : Becauſe, it is ſhewn, that ſeveral of theſe 
latter who endeavoured moſt to propagate it, be- 
lieved it not. Amidſt this univerſal — a- 
riſes a little State, which, by the Confeſſion of 
the Deiſts themſelves, was the beſt policied of 
any that ever ancient Legiſlation formed; the 
Author of which purſued his Scheme by Methods, 
and on Principles ſo reſembling the beſt pagan 
Legiſlators, as Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, 
that thoſe Deiſts believe him to be of the ſame 
Species and Claſs with theſe; and to have juſt the 
ſame Pretences to Inſpiration. - But, what muſt 
call up the Attention of every one, there was 
this very ſingular Difference between his Inſtitu- 
tion and all the other Inſtitutions of Mankind; 
that tho? he, like them, taught an overruling Pro- 

' | Z _  vidence, 


liſh, our great Concluſion. Ibu therefore the Law 
0 _—_— Origiual. The Sum of the 
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tate of Rewards and Punifh® 
ments: As is largely proved in the fourth and 
fifth Books. This Omiſſion makes the whole 
Deiſtical Scheme, with Regard to Moſes, to the 
laſt Degree, inconſiſtent, abſurd and ridiculous, 
For firſt, according to their own Repreſen- 
tation of Moſes, he was the wiſeſt of all Le- 
giſlators, and therefore muſt needs ſee the 


Service that Doctrine was of, to Society. He 


had been bred up in the Egyptian Schools, and, 
as the Deiſts believe, had all his Knowledge in 
Legiſlation, and Religion, from thence: But it 
is proved in the ſecond and third Books, that this 
Doctrine was invented (from the moſt early Times) 
by the Egyptians, and invented for the ſake of the 
State. Now the Deiſts ſay, he transferred all 
that was good and -roficable from their Inſtitu- 
tions into his own. Why not then, this moſt 
uſeful of all Doctrines? Again, the Jewiſh Peo- 
ple, it is confeſſed on all Hands, had moſt largely 
imbibed the Egyptian Cuſtoms : And the Deifts 
obſerve, that Moſes as a wiſe Legiflator who under- 
ſtood humane Nature, accommodated his Inſtitu- 
tions to the Inveteracy of ſuch Prejudices and Pre- 

oſſeſſions: But, of all Opinions, this of a future 
State, as is ſhewn in the ſecond Book, is the 
moſt pleaſing to the Mind, gets the quickeſt 
Poſſeſſion of it and moſt difficultly ſuffers a Di- 
vorce: And, being at the ſame Time moſt uſe- 
ful, it is therefore impoſſiblea wiſe Legiſlator, act- 
ing with Deſign, ſuch as the Deifts repreſent Moſes, 
could omit to inculcate it. Nor doth it avail to ſay, 
Moſes did not himſelf believe this Doctrine; for 
we have ſhewn, in the ſecond and third Books, 
that many of the wiſeſt Ancients, (Legiſlators and 
Philoſophers,) believed it not, yet ſedulouſly in- 
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tulcated it far its confeſſed Utility to Society, 
80 chat Moſes. had no Reaſons for not teaching, 
but, the moſt momentous and forceable, to teach 


it. As 1. Its moſt apparent Uſe. 2. His Pre- 
poſſeGon in favour of it; being brought up in a 
School of Legiſlation in which this Doctrine was 
the moſt indiſpenſible and eſſential Part. 3. The 
Prepoſſeſſion of his People in favour of it, and, 
4. The particular Neceſſity the Jewiſh State had 
of this Doctrine, above all other States, if it was 
of mere humane Inſtitution, as the Deiſts ima- 
gine : Which Neceſſity is largely ſhewn in this 
Book. Thus ſuppoſing Moſes to be a mere hu- 
mane Legiſlator, his Conduct, in this Matter, 
muſt be owned to be to the laſt Degree abſurd, 
capricious and irrational. But now, take the Ac-. 
count as — gives it us, that he was a Man 
choſe by God to give Laws to his People, and all 
theſe Difficulties vaniſh and diſappear: And the 
great Legiſlator ſhines out again in one uniform 
Courſe of Splendour. For then, an extraordinary 
Diſpenſation of Providence, exactly rewarding and 
puniſhing, (which we ſhew, in the fourth Book, 
to be a neceſſary Conſequence of the Jewiſh Po- 
licy) made the Doctrine of a future State needleſs, 
to all the Ends of Civil Society; and every Thing, 
as we have ſhewn, tended, in the Mofaic Diſpen- 
ation, to thoſe Ends. For the Doctrine being 
propagated by Stateſmen, only as a Succedaneum 
to an unequal Providence, when that Inequality 
was rectified, there was no further Occaſion for 
it. The Conſequence is, that that extraordinary 
Providence over the Jewiſb People, as recorded in 
Scripture, was real And if ſo, then Moses, Tru- 
LY THE MESSENGER OF Gop. If it ſhould yet 
be objected that the preaching up this extraordinary 
Providence to prove Belief, without the Reality 
2 


of 


the Doctrine of a future State; it is here ſhewn, 


Who, yet, found it totally inſufficient, for the 
therefore, was every where ſedulouſly inculcated. 


which the Deiſts are far from taking him to be; 


1592 Ar PENNY DIX. 
of its Exiſtence, was enough'to'ſupply the Want of 


that this Pretence of an Extraordinary Providence 
was made Uſe of by all the ancient Legiſlators: 


Ends of Society, without this Doctrine: Which, 


If laſtly it ſhould be objected, (which is the only 
remaining Objection can be made) that Maſes might 
really believe an extraordinary Providence when there 
was none, and on the Strength of that Belief, 
might omit the Doctrine of a future State, "as 
uſeleſs ; this Caſe is ſhewn to be impoſſible. For 
firſt this ſuppoſes: him to be very enthuſiaſtical, 


and which we have clearly proved he was not. 
2. It ſuppoſes that a Space of above forty Years 
in which he conducted his People, and the long 
Experience of that Time, could not cure him of 
his Enthuſiaſm, with Regard to ſo clear a Point 
that muſt be perpetually thruſting it ſelf upon 
his Obſervation. He muſt in that Caſe have 
been ſtark mad: Which is ſo monſtrous'a Fancy 
that all Mankind will be aſhamed of it. The 
Book goes on to ſhew, that if Moſes had a di- 
vine Miſſion, and conſequently what he delivered 
of the extraordinary Providence of God was. 
true, there was not only no need of the Doc- 
trine of a future State; but that a great many wiſe 
Ends, becoming infinite Wiſdom, were ſerved 
by omitting it: Nay, that it could not, for man 
important Beaton, have been taught. To ſupport 

this, aView is given of the univerſal Diſpenſation of 
God to Man as a religious Agent: And the Coinci- 
dency and Dependence of his ſeveral Revelations 
to him are explained and illuſtrated : In which, 
the true Nature of his laſt and perfect ä 
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by the Miniſtry of his Son is we preſume mor 
rationally explained. From whence will appear - 
the wonderful Harmony of the Whole; and 
the Depth. and Riche of the Wiſdom ang Good- 


neſs of God made manifeſt, in a Series of Obſerva- 
tions, that, we hope, have in them ac much So- 


lidity as Novelty. .And with this concludes the 
4 vp , * 3 þ 


laſt Book. e 
This is a very ſlight and imperfect 1 25 View. 
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of a Work, where a vaſt Variety of Circumſtan- | 


ces, not hinted at in this ſhort Account, do, we 
2 ſo ſtrongly contribute to the Eſtab- 
ihment of our Concluſion, that nothing, a8 


we ſaid, remains againſt it but a mere phyſical 


Poſſibility of the contrary, And, zhis, on the 
Principles of the Deiſts themſelves. And from 


| thoſe very Marks of Reſemblance they pretend 


to have diſcovered. between Moſes and the an- 
cient Pagan iſlators; and from many others, 
which, in the Courſe of this Work, we have 
brought out to Obſervation. So well foun- 
ded was the triumphal Confidence of this great 
Miſſionary of God, who, as if he had foreknown 
this Objection that Scoffers of the latter Age were 
to make to the. Divinity of his Character, dared 
reſt the Truth of his Pretenſions on an Appeal 
to thoſe Legiſlators themſelves, and their Pagan 


Followers; where, in his laſt Moments, he thus 


exultingly cries out, TEIA Rock 1s Nor As 
our Rock, OUR ENEMIES THEMSELVES BEING 


JupGes. | E: 
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| his not ſeei e Sheets ere. print- 
ed off, are the 

uncorrected. The inaccurate Pointing: through» 
out, and other more minute Faults are ſubmit 

to the Reader's Candour; and thoſe of more Im- 
portance are here nou ae 
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the Preſs, and 


uſe that many Errors are left 


out for his Correction. 
ERRAT A. 2 


22. for, intollerent read intolerant. 


| Page. Line, 
23. for, to apply reaſoning, r. to apply the 


Reaſoning. 


10. yoanl, for, Duiets, r. Duties. 


20. for, are Wants, t. are our Wants. 


32. for, whoſe public Station, r. whoſe Con- 


verſe in Affairs. 
32. of the Note, the Parantheſis not to 
cloſe at Atbeiſt, but at contrary. | 
27. for properly, r. Property. 
30. for, a more jurta- poſ. r. a mere juxta-poſ; 
29. for, and not contending, r. and yet con- 
tending. 


23 for, the civil, r. this, il 


. for, bis Juriſdiction, r. its Turiſdittion, 

26 for, foedore, r. foedere. 

15. for, Proſperity, r. Property. 

21, 2, 3. for [Let us ſee now in what 
this Supremacy conſiſts. It con- 
fiſts in theſe three Particulars,.— 
read Let us ſee the Conſequences 
of this Supremacy. The firſt is] 

30, 1. for [The ſecond Particular in which 
this Spremacy conſiſts is] read—the 
ſecond Confequence is,] 


13. for—{the laſt Branch of this Supre- 


macy is, ] read [ The third Conſe- 
quence is,] | 
Page 


ion. 


page . 


117. 


3. for, 4 7 Bike, r. 4 aTe . 
2, of the Note for, J Ude, r. 5 & varig. 
9, for agregate, r. aggregate. 

10. for, becauſe Man, r. becauſe one Man, 

15. dele [2 
6. for, affected, r. effected. 

10. for, or, r. nor. 
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